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PRICE TEN CENTS 





Houghton, Mifflin i taal New Publications 





Roger Wolcott By Bishop Lawrence 


This is one of those attractive works that spring out of life-long friendship. 


It presents the career of one of the most patriotic 


public servants, the late Governor of Massachusetts, and deserves a high place among recent biographies. Illustrated, 


$1.00 net ; postage extra. 


Literary Values By John Burroughs 


A group of notable essays presenting Mr. 


Burroughs’s views on literature and life. 


judgment, that the book is a distinct contribution to criticism and to literature. 


Handbook of Birds of the Western United States 


By Frorence Merriam Batty. With 33 full-page plates from drawings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and over 600 text illustra- 
tions. A book which does for the West what Mr. Chapman’s Handbook does for the East. $3.50 net; postage 1g cents. 


A Study 


By Buiss Perry, editor of The Atlantic Monthly. 
portant phases of prose fiction as a literary form. 


1z2mo, $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


They are so sound, so vital, so just in 
$1.10 net; postage extra, 


of Prose Fiction 


In a series of clearly arranged essays Mr. Perry presents the more im- 
The book will appeal to all lovers of the pleasant art of story-writing. 





NEW FICTION. 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





The Right Princess 


By Crara Louise Burnnam.—‘‘ The best story 
Mrs. Burnham has ever written.’’—ZInter 
Ocean. $1.50. Seventh Edition. 


Our Lady of the Beeches 
By the Baroness von Hutren.—‘‘A genuine 
literary sensation; more stories like this are 
needed at the present time.’’—Boston Tran- 


script. $1.25. Fourth Edition. 


A Sea Turn and Other Matters | 


By Tuomas Baitey Atpricn, ‘* A brilliant il- 
lustration of the fine art of story-telling at its 
best.’’—Mail and Express, New York. $1.25. 
Third Edition. 

Avery 

By ExizapetH Stuart Puerrs. A_ powerful 
little story, ranking with the best this author has 
ever written. ’’——Boston Advertiser. $1.00. 


The Diary of a Saint 


By Arto Bates. ‘*A wonderfully clever piece 
of fiction.” $1.50. 


A Downrenter’s Son 


By Rut Hatt. A bright and interesting story 
of old Dutch New York life. $1.50. 


The Strongest Master 
By Heren Cuoate Prince. ‘*A charming 
story—the author’s best work.’’-— Baltimore 
Sun. $1.50. 
The Heritage 


By Burton E. Stevenson. ‘‘A novel of en- 


| Japanese Girls and Women 

By Atice M. Bacon. With exquisite illustra- 
tions, some in color, by the Japanese artist, 
Keishu Takenouchi. ‘‘It would be difficult to 


find a more attractive holiday book, both in the | 


matter of contents and in appearance.’’— Boston 


Transcript. $4.00. 
The Penelope Books. 
Penelope’s Experiences 
I, England, IL. Scotland. IIL. Ireland. 
By Kate Dovcras Wiican. Holiday Editions, 
replete with characteristic illustrations by Charles 
E. Brock. ‘Mrs, Wiggin’s Penelope has come 


to stand for all that is delightful.’’—Sr. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. $2.00 each; the set, $6.00. 


Grimm Tales Made Gay 


By Guy Wetmore Carry. Clever rhymes with 
many humorous illustrations, by Albert Levering. 
$1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Longfellow 


By Tuomas Wentwortu Hicoinson. In the 
American Men of Letters Series. ‘* Graceful, 
dignified and adequate biography.’’—Chicago 
Post. Witha portrait. $1.10 net. Postage, 
10 cents. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 
By Grorce E. Woopperry in the American 


Men of Letters Series. With a Portrait. ‘‘A 
model in literary criticism *’—Chicago Chront- 


grossing interest.""—Cleveland Leader. $1.50. | “/@- $1.10 net. Postage 10 cents. 


Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party 


By Samvuet M. Crorners. Profusely illustrated 
by Olive M. Long. ‘A truly deliciou 
book over which hum« wr plays like perpetual 
twinkling sunbeams."’— Boston Herald. $1. 


net. Postage, 8 cents. 


A Pocketful of Posies 


By Assit Farwett Beown Illustrated by 
Fanny Y. Cory. “Such a gift as has not 
come to the children since Stevenson's death 

N. | Times. The book has attractive 
illustrations and marginal notes in red. $1.00 


net. Postage g cents. 


Three Little Marys 
| By Nora A. Smiru. astened by A. F 
Schmitt. ‘* Quite the pleasantest and most in- 
teresting book any little girl could wish for 
well written and sunny-tempered Kansas 
City Star. %5 cents net. Postage 8 cent 


Under Colonia! Colors 


By Eversgrr T. Tomuinson. Illustrated by Clyde 
QO. Deland. ‘A spirited story, one of the best 


written by Mr. Tomlinson.’ Boston Adver- 
tiser. $1.20 net. Postage 1¢ cent 


Nature Myths 


By Frorence Hotsroox. Stories which explain 
with humor and interest the every-day facts of 
life. Illustrated. s2mo0, 65 net. Postage 8 
cents 
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The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which 
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MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and Day 
eur’ for Gute-soe ear will begin September 
‘ ; rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features. Address the Dean. 
M. M. BIGELOW. 


ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
school for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 











Mrs. Delafield and Mrs. Colvin’s 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Successors to Miss Heloise E. Hersey. 
An institution of the highest scholarship 


Offering exceptional surroundings and relation- 

ships to those who value them at an increased cost. 

Only thirty pupils with eleven teachers secures the 

most careful personal supervision. No pupil rec’d 

withouta personal Interview. ‘gl: 50 a year. 
25 and 46 Chestnut Street. Boston. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE RALDwWIN, Principal. Within 11 vears 
more than 145 pupils have entered Bryn .Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in both general and 
ve Preparatory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone 

ng, 25 acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, 
address the Secretary. 





Teachers, etc. 
XPERIENCED Native Parisian In- 


structor in Literature, Belles-Lettres, etc., desires 
position as Reader of French in University. College, or 
Academy. High testimonials. MADEMOISELLE, box 68, 
Abington, Connecticut. 


BE USSELS, 52 rue Marée Thérese. 
SUPERIOR BOARD, with French conver- 
sation, from 26 fre. weekly. 


RIVATE TUTOR.—College Graduate. 


Best of references. Box 16, care Nation. 
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HWE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, 

156 Fifth Ave., New York;414 Cent. Bidg., Minneapolis; 

533 Cooper Bldg., Denver; 80 Third St., Portland; 203 

Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles; 

Hyde BI’ck., Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., Sen Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 

obtaining positions, Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachers—Schools—Tutors—Governess—Property. 
nero Joun C. ROCKWELL, Mgr., 8 E. 14th 
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Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio. 
S. CLARK, ‘ 
. 174 Fulton 8t., New York City. 
Dealer in back numbers of periodicals. 














Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
Postal Gard Packets 


21st SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets 
are ready, and need only 
brief mention. First 7 Packs, 
post-paid, for .85. 10 
Packs, post- ’ $5.80. 
For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 

** 54cts.,10 Fine Cards ‘‘ °3 

“« 3. ‘* $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 
“« 4. ‘* $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards, include 
ing 6 transparent cards, . 
souvenirs of Boston. 


« §. ‘* 84cts., 20 Fine Postal Cards 
(all different). 


“« 6. ** $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 
5 “ “ 


“ 7. * S4cts., 
(all different). 
“« 8. “* 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“ 9, * §84cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
**10. “* $4 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 
20 Fine Birthday Cards. 


aa Special Packets and lots put up to order. 
For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
A For 54cts., 25Cards, notwoalike. 
Samples Paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


tisfaction 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
ee | FULL CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 










PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
REMEDIES for the TRUSTS 


(1) Publicity. 
(2) Abolition of Special Privileges. 
(3) Prevention of Monopolies. 


Fully discussed in 


WILLIAM M. COLLIER’S BOOK 


THE TRUSTS 


Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.25. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 





RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





BOOKS When Calling please ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 

LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 

Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 

PF. E. GRANT, Books. 

23 W.42DS8T. - os se - - NEW YORE. 
(Mention this advertisemént and receive a discount.) 


HUGH PETER, 
FOURTH PASTOR OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS. 

By E. B. Peters. 101 pi . with Portrait and Auto- 
graph Letter. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 
DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston. 








The Family of 


Wrilltam Penn: 


FAlts Ancestors and Descendants. 


By Howarp M. Jenkins. This work presents the results of a careful collation of known authorities, 
consultation of the Friends’ records in Great Britain and Ireland, and an examination of the Penn Papers 
in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, It is a thorough and definitive presentation of 
the subject, executed with its author’s well-known accuracy and rcmees, and covers a field 


hardly touched heretofore. Royal octavo, 300 pages, illustrated wit 


nineteen full-page steel 


hai/tener, $3.80 met.” FERRIS & LEACH, Philadelphia. 
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THE ROLFE 
SHAKESPEARE 


In Limp Leather 


Bound in olive green limp leather, with gilt 
top and decorated title-pages in two colors. 


=“ Vols., net, 90 cents. 
40 Vols., Boxed, net, $36.00. 


The Genuine Copyrighted Edition, with Dr. 
Rowe's Sull notes. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A LONG LIFE 


An Autobiography 

By Dr. THEODORE L. CVYLER 
12mo, gilt top, illustrated, net, $1.50. Post- 
one. 1! cente. 

dition de Luxe, net, $3.00. Postage, 24c. 


LIFE OF 
VLRICH ZWINGLI 


Ghe Swiss Patriot and Reformer 
By SAMVEL SIMPSON, Ph.D., 


Lecturer on American Church History in the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.25. 
Postage, 11 cents. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., New York 























Lowell’s 
Early Prose Writings 


Preface by Dr. Epwarp E. Hate, of Boston 
Introduction by WaLtTeR LITTLEFIELD 


Frontispiece portrait and decorative title- 
page. Boards, 12mo, $1.20 net. 


*,* Order first edition at once. 
Second edition in the press. 


The St. Louis Mirror: “ They afford us a de- 
lightful and interesting insight into the gradual 
moulding and expansion of Lowell's sphere of 
thought.” 





JOHN LANE : NEW YORK 














Brilliant and Beautiful 
SISTERS OF REPARATRICE 


By Lucia Gray Swett 
A collection of verses that ‘‘sing them- 
selves,’’ as graceful and charming as the 
beautiful edelweiss, which in white and 
silver is embossed upon the cover. This 
will be a much appreciated gift for any 
person of culture. 
1amo. ; ; 
Silver Ry LR eon 
Price 80c. net. Postage 8c. 


LEE & SHEPARD PUBS., Boston 











F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leadi 

Paris publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors. “Teute 

awe aay and jot ee. Catalogue of stock 
on demand. New books received fr 

and Leipzig as soon as issued. — 





TYPHOON 


Read “Typhoon” if you really care for fine 
ata or i a meee saeiing es. Itisa 
marine ece. OsEPH ConraD. Net 
$1.00, Fully il etrated. E 








PAGE’S ‘me YOUNG PEOPLE 





BEAUTIFUL JOE’S PARADISE: 


With 15 full 
page plates, and 
many decora- 
tions from 
drawings by 
CHARLES 
LIVINGSTON 
BULL. 
Price $1.20 
net. 
(postage $1,32) 













“*THE ISLAND OF BROTHERLY LOVE’ 
derland,’ and asthe story is told in the words of a healthy and remarkably real boy, there is no 


unwholesome sentimentality or mysticism in ft 


or, The Island of Brotherly Love 


A Sequel to * Beautiful Joe,” 
BY 


MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 


proves to be a place as interesting as ‘Alice In Won- 


Yet the whole thing!s quite a daring flight of 


mney, aves and original, and, best of all, interesting to children, and even to older readers. 
‘ee 


= 6s Saunders has put life, humor, action and tenderness into her story 
be one of the most popular books of the fall and winter season.” 


The book {s sure to 
Chicago Record. Herald. 





The Little Colonel’s Hero 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 
Author of 


etc. With eight illustrations by E. B. Bar- 
RY. Price, $1.20 net (postpaid $1.32) 


In this volume Mrs. Johnston takes the “ Little 
Colonel” abroad, and her experiences and advet - 
tures in the Old World are just as interesting and 
delightful as at Locust. 


“The Little Colonel's House 
Party.”’ “‘The Little Colonel’s Holidays,” 


The Sand Man: is Farm Stories 


By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 
Illustrated. Price, $1.20 net (postpaid $1.38). 
‘*An amusing, original book, written for the 


benefit of children not more than six years old, is 
‘The Sand Man: His Farm Stories’ sa.) ae 
should be one of the most popular of the year’s 
books for reading to small children.”’— Buffalo 
Express. 


“ Mothers and fathers and kind elder sisters who 
take the little ones to bed and rack thelr brains 
for stories will find this book a treasure.’ — Cleve- 
land Leader. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent post paid on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 











SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 





GLIMPSES OF CHINA AND CHINESE HOMES. 


By EDWARD S. MORSE, author of ‘‘Japanese Homes and their Surroundings,’’ etc. 


With fifty sketches from the author’s journal. 


12mo, $1.50 net; postpaid $1.63. 





THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTI- 
NENT. 


A single volume, edited from the writings of 
FRANCIS PARKMAN by Prof. PeLHam Epuar, 
Illustrations, Maps, etc. 2mo, $1.50 net; 
postpaid $1.67. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


Studies in International Relations, Naval and 
Political, by Captain A.T. Manan. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.60 net; postpaid $1 74. 


BOSTON DAYS. 


Literary Reminiscences by LILIAN WuiTina, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
In Its Colonial and National Periods. 


By Prof. Lorenzo Sears, of Brown University 
8vo, $1.50 net: postpaid, $1.66 


JOURNEYS WITH DUMAS -THE 
SPERONARA, 


Translated from the French by KaTHarine 
Prescott WorMELEY. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


FIRST-HAND BITS OF STABLE 
LORE. 











author of “The World Beautiful.” Illus- A Book for Horse Owners, by Francis M, Ware. 
trated. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50 net; postage Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00 net; post. 
extra, age extra. 

MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY. (Windsor Edition.) Edited by SARAH 


CHAUNCEY WOOLSEY. Two volumes, vo, cloth, gilt top. 


Portraits. Edition 


limited to 500 copies, $6.00 net; postage 40 cents extra. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


(Oxford Edition.) Five volumes. Crown 8vo, photogravuse 


frontispieces, cloth, $7.50; half morocco, gilt top, $17.50. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston 
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The Oxford History of Music. 


Vol. 


Vol. IIl. The Music of the Seventeenth Century. By C. Huserr H. Parry. 
“It is certain that the author has succeeded in giving to musical students by far the 


in a review of Vol. I. The Churchman says : 


I. The Polyphonic Period. Part I. Method of Musical Art,330-1330. By H. E.Wootprip¢g, M.A. 8vo, cloth, extra, $5.00. 


8vo, cloth, extra, $5.00. 


most important as well as the most readable treatise on mediwval music that has appeared in the English language.” 
‘It is one of the clearest, best digested and best fortified presentations of a difficult subject that is to be had.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


The Complete Works of John Gower. 


Edited from the Manuscripts with Introductions, Notes and Glossaries, by G. C. Macau.ay, M.A. 


Just published. Vol. 


IV. The Latin Works, 8vo, buckram, $4.00, Already published, Vols. 1-3, $4.00 each. 


Physiological Histology. 


Methods and Theory. 
sity of Oxford, 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


By Gustav Mann, M.D., C.M. Edin., B.Sc. Oxon, Senior Demonstrator of Physiology in the Univer- 


The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible. 


By James G. Carterton, D.D. 8vo, cloth, $3.15. 


The Lay of Havelok the Dane. 


Circa A. D. 1310. Reédited from the Unique Ms. Laud 108, in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the Rev. Waurrr W. 


Sxeat, Litt.D., etc. Extra F-cap, 8vo, cloth, $1.10. 








For Sale by all booksellers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
A 91 AND 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for catalogue. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS 





Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, 
Jane Austen 


in Their Works. By Henry H. Bonnett. 
Net $2.00. By mail, $2.17. 

I. Charlotte Bronté, (a) Her Realism, (b) Her Attitude towards 
Nature, (c) Her Passion. 

II. George Eliot, (a) Her Reljgion and Philosophy, (b) Her Art, (c) 
Her Sympathy: Further Considered. 

II]. Jane Austen, (a) Her Place, (b) Her Wonderful Charm, 


The Composition of the Hexateuch 


An Introduction, with Select Lists of Words and Phrases. By 
J. Esrtin Carpenter, M. A. And an Appendix on 
Laws and Institutions. By Gerorce Harrorp, M. A. 
8vo, cloth, $6.00 net. Postage or expressage extra. 


Studies 8vo, 


486 pages. 


The Introduction to the Hexateuch and the Documentary Lists of Words 
contained in this volume were originally prepared to precede the arrangement 
of the text undertaken by a Committee of the Society of Historical Theology 
at Oxford, and issued under the title “* The Hexateuch according to the Re- 


vised Version.’’ 2 vols., 4to, 1900. 


New Book by Canon Newbolt. 
Priestly Blemishes ; 


Or, Some Secret Hindrances to the Realization of Priestly Ideals. A 
Sequel. Heing a Second Course of Practical ures De- 
livered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘Our Society’’ 
and Other Clergy in Lent, i902. 


By the Rev. W. C. E. Newsoir, M.A., Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 





The Thousand Eugenias 


By Mrs. A. Sipewick, author of ** Cynthia’s Way,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

The plot is woven round the possessors of certain shares in the Eugenia 
mine, and is of a dramatic and exciting character. This story, which fills 
considerably more than half the book, is followed by several shorter sketches, 
entitled **Anne and the Anarchist,’’ ‘‘The Last Straw,’’ ‘ Aunt 
Thomasina,’’ ‘* An Iconoclast,’’ ‘* Wall-papers,’’ etc. 


By RICHARD BAGOT., 


Donna Diana 


By Ricuarp Bacot, Author of << Casting of Nets,’’ «<A 
Roman Mystery,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 


$1.50. 

Mr. Richard Bagot has followed the “ Casting of Nets’ and ‘tA Ro- 
man ra eget with another study of the complicated social and religious 
intrigues which characterize certain circles of Rome. The plot of 
** Donna Diana” turns on the struggle between a young Englishman who 
wishes to marry the heroine, and her relatives, who desire to see her 
take the veil. r, Bagot describes the domestic and social life of Rome 
with care and detail. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


The Disentanglers 
With 7 Full-page Illustrations by H. J. 


By Anprew Lana. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“In ‘The Disentanglers’ the author has sought to combine humor 


Forp. 


and fantasy with a satire of contemporary society. . . . Two ingen- 
ious — Englishmen .. . set up an ency for the benefit of 
families. one member of which seems to be in danger of making an un- 
desirable marriage. Inthe series of strange cases which these practi- 
tioners of a new profession were called upon to settle there is both unity 
of theme and variety of humorous adventure.” 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Week. 


“Cruelties were committed here and 
there,” said President Roosevelt on No- 
vember 19, at Memphis, in his glorifica- 

etion of the Philippine war. Almost while 
he was speaking, the shame-faced War 
Department was admitting one flagrant 
case of torture by men wearing the Am- 
erican uniform, which it had hitherto in- 
dignantly denied. The killing of a Cath- 
olic priest, under exquisite torture, by 
Capt. Brownell is now “frankly” con- 
ceded by that gentleman and soldier. He 
omitted to report the occurrence, since 
it was really so trivial. This is trium- 
phantly adduced as a complete justifica- 
tion of Secretary Root. If his subordi- 
nates do not report their misdeeds, how 
on earth can he find them out? His 
warrant for asserting that the cruelties 
charged were never committed is thus 
seen to be official ignorance—and how 
extensive a basis that may be, the full 
proof of the murder of Father Augustine 
now makes clear. How does he know 
that there have not been dozens of simi- 
lar cases? Mr. Roosevelt affirms that 
“the wrongdoing has been completely 
stopped.” How does he know that other 
Captain Brownells are not killing na- 
tives by torture, and forgetting to report 
the trifling incident? This crushing expo- 
sure, for which the thanks of the coun- 
try are due to Messrs. Schurz, Charles 
Francis Adams, and other Anti-Im- 
perialists, shows that there is at least 
something rotten in the system of army 
intelligence. With this frightful case 
of ignorance of what has been going on 
in the army brought home to him, Sec- 
retary Root ought to be more chary 
about certifying officially to the ‘‘unex- 
ampled humanity” of our troops in the 
Philippines. 





The latest dispatches from the Philip- 
pines tell us that the continued fall of 
silver has paralyzed business and caused 
an unexampled crisis in the financial 
administration of the islands. Ten days 
ago, $2.50 of silver would buy one dollar 
of gold. Now $2.60 is required, and the 
prospect is that there will be further 
decline in the value of the white metal 
before the end of the present week. The 
situation could hardly be worse, but it 
can be no better until Congress adopts 
positive legislation and gives the islands 
a better currency. The principal cause of 
the decline of silver during the past six 
months has been the exportation of that 
metal from China to India to buy ster- 
ling exchange for the payment of the 
periodical war indémnity of the former 
country. On account of the disarrange- 





ment of trade due to the “Boxer” rebel- 
lion, it became impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to obtain bills on London from 
mercantile sources in sufficient amounts 
to meet the payments. Thus it became 
necessary to call on the mandarins of the 
provinces for fixed sums of money in sil- 


ver dollars, which were converted into | 


bullion and shipped to Calcutta. The lat- 
ter is still the principal consuming mar- 
ket in the world, for, although silver is 
no longer coined in India for private in 
dividuals, it is still in large demand for 
purposes of ornament and the arts, and 
is still bought by the Government for 
coinage into rupees as a currency sub- 
sidiary to gold. These purchases from 
China have lessened the demand for sil- 
ver in London by no less than £1,300- 
000, as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1901. The latest drop in the 
price of silver seems to have been due to 
a movement for the adoption of the gold 
standard in the Straits Settlements. 


It seems impossible for Congress to 
avoid legislation on the subject of the 
currency in the Philippines. The present 
difficulty is greater than that which con 
fronted us during the last session, be- 
cause the decline of silver is greater, but 
it is not insurmountable. The plan pro- 
posed by the Conant Commission is still 
practicable. That plan contemplated that 
there should be a Philippine silver coin 
corresponding in size to the five-franc 
piece, which should be coined on Gov- 
ernment account only, and be legal ten- 
der for fifty cents in the gold money of 
the United States; that this coin should 
be divided into one hundred parts, called 
centavos, so that the smallest coin 
should be equal to one-half cent of our 
money; that the silver and other sub- 
sidiary coins should be kept at par with 
gold by limiting their quantity and also 
by redeeming them in gold on demand— 
the redemption fund to be constituted 
out of the seigniorage derived from the 
coinage of silver bullion. Contracts pre- 
viously existing would be settled on the 
previous basis, and the Mexican silver 
dollar now in use would continue to be 
legal tender until a specified date. Al- 
though valuable time has been lost, it is 
not too late to carry this reform into ef- 
fect. The price of silver declined 34d. per 
ounce during the twenty years in which 
the discussion was going on for the re- 
form of the currency of India. The de- 
cline since that time has been only 134d. 
per ounce. The same degree of intelli- 
gence which served India when the re- 
form was forced upon her Government, 
will be available and alike successful in 
the Philippines if Congress takes up the 
subject in the proper spirit. 








The letter of President Ramsey of 





N ation. 


the Wabash Railroad, published in con- 
nection with an increase of 10 per cent 
in the wages of his employees, directs 
renewed attention to the very remarka 
ble movement of the past fortnight in 
this direction. On November 13 the 
Pennsylvania published the announce 
ment of an all-around 10 per cent. in 
crease in wages on its Eastern lines 
This was followed within two or three 
days by similar announcements for the 
Pennsylvania’s Western lines, for th: 
New York Central, the Lake Shore, the 
Erie, the Reading, the Wabash, and oth 
er companies. Most of the railways in 
the further West have already made sim 
ilar wage advances; so that it may be 
said that within a very brief period the 
scale of payment for railway labor has 
been advanced throughout the country 
This recent sudden movement, which 
follows other general advances—-mostl) 
made, we believe, during 1900—has two 
sufficiently obvious explanations. It is 
a recognition of the present higher cost 
of living and of larger industrial profits 
but it is also recognition of the fact that, 
in its present mood, labor’s demands 
must be granted in whole or in part 
There has been trouble very lately with 
the laborers on several of the great 
Southwestern systems; traffic was delay 
ed, and for a week or two railway man 
agers were greatly disturbed over the 
prospect. The coal-strike episode, and 
the aggressive attitude of unionism in 
the city trades, did not reassure them 
With business offered now in excess of 
facilities for transportation, and with 
still heavier traffic in view when the full 
crop movement is under way, it is not 
surprising that railway-wage advances 
should have been granted in all direc- 
tions, even before the pressure of demand 
had become really urgent. But there are 
other valid reasons for better wages for 
the railway hands. The railways have 
been prosperous, during the past year, to 
an unexampled degree. In spite of the 
failure of last year’s corn crop, earnings 
from traffic have continued to increase 
the net receipts of 100 American rail 
roads, during the first eight months of 
1902, footing up $8,500,000 more than in 
the same period last year, and $55,000,009 
more than in 1899—a gain of no less than 
45 per cent, A great number of the com 
panies have increased their dividends; 
ethers have made indirect payments to 
shareholders through issue of new stock 
at prices far below the market. 


The housesmiths, the plumbers, the 
roofers, and a number of other members 
of the building trades refuse to work in 
Mr. George W. Vanderbilt's house be 
cause his contractor is likely to employ 
yne painters’ union rather than another 


Not one member of the boycotted 
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Brotherhood of Painters has yet entered 
the building, and the general strike is 
ordered in behalf of the Amalgamated 
Painters’ Society, which also has had no 
part in the work. But the contracior, as 
the song has it, is ‘‘an intimate friend 
of an intimate friend’ of the wrong 
union; that makes his work “unfair,” 
and the strike will follow him wherever 
he builds. It is interesting to recall the 
reason why the Building Trades Coun- 
cil is using the general strike to exalt 
one union and destroy another. The 
Amalgamated Painters’ Society, about a 
year ago, struck for increased wages. 
The Brotherhood of Painters were will- 
ing to work at the old scale and filled 
the places of the strikers. It was not a 
case of labor against a union, 
but of two unions differing on a point 
of general policy. Apparently, the rule 
of unionism is one for all and all for 
the one that makes the highest demands, 
for the Brotherhood of Painters, which 
plain people will think acted within its 
rights, has been constantly attacked. 
Some two months ago, for example, the 
redecorating of the White House was 
delayed because of this quarrel, and now 
a large number of workmen in other 
trades than painting are suffering pres- 
ent loss of wages on account of what 
might be called a ‘‘future-perfect” con- 
test between two kinds of organized 
painters. This is not quite a literal fui- 
filment of Mr.Gompers’s gloomy predic- 
tion that the unions must mend their 
ways or they would be fighting each 
other in the streets, but it does show 
that there are as many degrees of “un- 
fairness’ as there were of Touchstone’s 
lie. 


“scab” 


Vice-Chancellor Stevenson’s prelimi- 
nary injunction, granted in New Jersey 
against the so-called Prudential-Fidelity 
merger, brings to at least a temporary 
halt one of the most remarkable plans 
in the whole recent movement of cor- 
porate combination. This style of mer- 
ger, would, in fact, go considerably 
further, in the way of perpetuating pres- 
ent controlling managaments, even than 
the Northern Securities or Steel Cor- 
poration experiments. Mr. Morgan out- 
lined, last spring, the theory of these 
two last-named combinations; it was, to 
create for the amalgamated company a 
capital so large that no outside interest 
could afford to buy up control. The 
Prudential-Fidelity combination would 
make change in control impossible, even 
were capital available sufficient to pay 
two or three times over for the capitaliz- 
ed value of the companies. Briefly stat- 
ed, the situation is that two joint-stock 
companies exist, controlled at present 
by the same interest—the Prudential In- 
surance and the Fidelity Trust. Under 
the proposed plan, the capital of the Fi- 
delity Trust ts doubled, the new shares 
being bought chiefly by the Prudential 
Insurance Company. With the money 





obtained by this sale of stock the Fi- 
delity undertakes to buy a one-half in- 
terest in the entire stock of the Pruden- 
tial. The circular of the Prudential’s 


president, announcing the plan, observ-- 


ed: 


“While by this arrangement the Pruden- 
tial Company will control the Fidelity, and, 
on the other hand, the Fidelity will own a 
majority of the capital stock of the Pru- 
dential, the Prudential will for- 
ever be the dominant factor, as, of course, 
it should be. The consummation of 
this arrangement insures the continuance 
of the present management of the Pruden- 
tial.’’ 

This it unquestionably does; for the 
Fidelity Trust’s majority stock would 
always be voted by the present Pruden- 
tial management, and, in turn, the ma- 
jority stock of the Prudential would al- 


ways be voted by the Fidelity. 


We are fully aware of the feeling 
among managers of corporations which 
has encouraged many of these self-per- 
petuating contrivances. With enormous 
amounts of loose capital in the hands of 
rival bankers, no board of management 
has felt secure in its seat. The ousting 
of the Louisville and Nashville’s con- 
servative controlling interest by a ring 
of stockjobbers, using borrowed money, 
has frightened existing managements 
throughout the country. But every pro- 
tective scheme contrived to exclude the 
dangerous outsider from control will ap- 
ply with equal facility, in a conceivable 
case, to prevent removal of an objection- 
able “insider.” On this point, Insurance 
Commissioner Cutting of Massachusetts, 
replying to the Prudential directors, says 
very pertinently: 


“The minority stockholders would have 

absolutely no chance of winning individual 
stockholders to their side to make a majori- 
ty, no matter how convincing their argu- 
ments, no matter how bad the mismanage- 
ment or corruption, or how unworthy the 
managers so long as they steered clear of 
indictable offences.” 
There is in all this no reflection upon 
existing managements; but existing 
managements are made up of human 
beings who are mortal, who, under the 
scheme proposed, would name their own 
successors, and who might make grave 
mistakes in such selection. We freely 
admit the dangers created by the free- 
booting capitalists of the Stock Ex- 
change; but we regard the remedy pro- 
posed as infinitely more dangerous than 
the disease. 


A 


Raising State revenues by means of 
indirect taxation is evidently to become 
popular in many States. Wisconsin is 
sure, under the lead of Gov. La Follette, 
to revise its tax laws this year, with a 
view to shifting a larger share of the 
burden of taxation to the shoulders of 
corporations. And now the matter is be- 
ing considered in Illinois, where a move- 
ment, centring in Chicago, is on foot 
which seems likely to result in the hold- 
ing of a Constitutional convention for 





the express purpose of empowering the 
Legislature to abolish the direct tax al- 
together, and establish a system of cor- 
poration taxation sufficient to provide 
all the necessary revenues for the sup- 
port of the State government. An in- 
teresting feature of the movement in II- 
linois is that it carries with it an avow- 
ed advocacy of the principle of local 
option in taxation. In fact, this is the 
principal argument which is being used 
in Chicago in favor of holding the con- 
vention. It is urged that, with the abo- 
lition of the direct State tax, the State 
as a whole would lose its interest in the 
form of taxation in a given community, 
the State Board of Equalization would 
no longer be necessary, and matters of 
valuation and scope of taxation could be 
regulated locally in the best interest of 
the city or town involved. 





Among the plans which, it is sup- 
posed, Gov. Odell has under considera- 
tion for increasing the State’s indirect 
sources of revenue, area renewal of the 
small recording tax on mortgages, a re- 
adjustment of the inheritance tax with 
a view to increasing its revenue-rais- 
ing power, and a readjustment of the 
liquor-license law so that a larger part 
of the tax shall be retained by the State. 
The hope is again expressed that the 
mortgage-recording tax may prove ac- 
ceptable, if not wholly satisfactory, both 
to those who believe in mortgage exemp- 
tion and to those who do not. Doubt- 
less such a tax would be welcomed 
the former class, for they showed them- 
selves ready to accept it last year. But 
not so the latter. The mortgage-tax bill 
last year was smothered through the in- 
fluence of “up-State” legis!ators who 
believe in vigorous taxation of mort- 
gages. They were not deceived by the 
recording tax, which they regarded as 
practical exemption. Perhaps, however, 
they may prove more pliant this year. 
New problems are raised by the sug- 
gested readjustment of the inheritance- 
tax law and the liquor-license law. The 
popularity of the latter has been large- 
ly due to the amount of revenue which 
it brings yearly to the various localities 
of the State. The success of a change 
on the lines proposed would be at best 
doubtful. Yet the need of more revenue, 
to the extent of at least $5,000,000, is im- 
perative if the abolition of the direct 
State tax is to be permanent. 





The Legislature of Vermont has acted 
with amazing promptness on the high 
license bill which is to reverse the his- 
toric policy of the State on the liquor 
question, Except for minor modifica- 
tions, which will be settled in conference 
of the two houses, the new law is com- 
plete. It will be referred to the people 
early in the new year. Probably few 


Legislatures would have learned their 
own mind so quickly on a matter of 
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such importance. This high-license and 
local-option measure has several inter- 
esting features. It adopts the excellent 
Massachusetts-Connecticut plan of an 
annual referendum on the licensing of 
saloons; it sets a minimum fee of $500 
for a general license, which seems low as 
compared with $1,000 in Massachusetts; 
and a maximum fee of $1,200; finally, it 
grants a fermented-liquors license at 
$250. The working of this last provision 
will be watched with interest, because 
it has proved almost impossible in prac- 
tice to establish the theoretically desira- 
ble distinction between places where 
light drinks are sold, and those where 
ardent spirits are dispensed. A fanciful 
feature of the bill is an anti-treating 
clause. The complete conversion to the 
local-option idea of a State which has 
long been given over to the hypocrisies 
of statutory prohibition should do much 
to strengthen the case of genuine excise 
reform, 


The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
of November 11, hits the nail on the 
head in its comment on an attempted 
lynching affair in the neighboring town 
of Anniston. Fortunately, in this case, 
the troops were called out by the Gover- 
nor, and were available in time to pre- 
vent the mob from putting to death a 
negro who had not been identified, who 
had not committed any crime in Annis- 
ton and was not “wanted” there—except 
to meet the popular demand for a 
lynching. The words are those of the 
Birmingham paper. ‘‘Lynching bees,”’ it 
says, “have become the pastime of the 
rougher element of a community. They 
seize upon each and every occasion for 
that purpose. Excitement is what they 
want—pastime, recreation. For such a 
state of things a moral revolution is 
necessary. The better citizens of Annis- 
ton appealed to the mob in vain, and 
such scenes will occur until a public sen- 
timent is created that will put them 
down.” A moral revolution is wanted, 
but where is it to begin? Who is to put 
it in motion? Preaching does no good. 
Editors can accomplish nothing by mere 
writing and printing. Nothing except 
the administration of law and the pun- 
ishment of lynchers by death or long 
terms of imprisonment will ever put an 
end to the practice of lynching. 


The announcement that the cruiser 
Philadelphia has been condemned by the 
navy’s Chief Constructor is of great in- 
terest as showing the perishability of 
the modern war-ship. The Philadelphia 
was built in 1888 by the Cramps, and has 
therefore been in service only fourteen 
minus many months spen: at 
navy-yards for repairs, of which she has 
required not a few. Now she must be 
stricken from the navy list, according 
to law, because 
than half 


years, 


it “would 


of her 


require more 


value to repair her 





once more. She has long been known 
as a “lame duck,” and is now chief 
ly valuable as an object-lesson, having 
cost in her short existence about $2,906,- 
000. Had she been a wooden ship, she 
would, with anything like proper care, 
have lasted much longer, as is 
shown by the presence on the navy iist 
of such veterans of the seas as the Lan 
caster, built in 1859, and the Enterprise 
and Essex, which date from the sever- 
ties. Another interesting vessel of the 
“new navy’ which is about to disappear 
is the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius. Who 
does not remember the terrifying stories 
of the volcanic effect of her dread pro 
jectiles which came to us from before 
Santiago in June, 1898? The Spaniards 
were overthrown nightly amid convul 
sions of the earth unequalled before 
Pelée. Like many another tale of the 
Caribbean, these yarns proved merely 
that romance had not passed from the 
globe, and now the Vesuvius is to be 
sold for a song, being not even avail- 
able as a plebeian torpedo boat, while 
admittediy a failure for her specific pur 
pose. 


very 


It is eloquent testimony to the pros- 
perity of the Canadian Northwest that 
the Grand Trunk Railway is plarining to 
extend its line to the Pacffic. The new 
road will pass far to the north of the 
Canadian Pacific, and will open up a re- 
gion the wealth of which in agricultural 
and forest products is only beginning to 
be realized. Whether the project will be 
favorably received in Parliament re- 
mains to be seen. There has been con- 
siderable prejudice against the Grand 
Trunk because it uses Portland, Me., as 
its chief Atlantic terminal, rather than 
a Canadian port, and the members from 
the Maritime Provinces have made this 
a long-standing grievance. ‘There may 
also be some feeling against an eventual 
competition with the heavily subsidized 
Canadian Pacific. But it is hard to see 
how such considerations can weigh 
against the obvious advantages of the 
new transcontinental line. All the 
Canadian railways, including the Inter 
colonial, which is owned by the State, 
are prosperous, and if the Dominion 
should oppose the attempt to reach the 
new territories from the east, she must 
expect to see them reached from the 
south. This would mean the diversion 
of Canadian freights to American lines 
on a tremendous scale. So the Grand 
Trunk extension seems to be equally 
desirable from the point of view of rail 
way and of national strategy. Obviously, 
the United States will be an incidental 
gainer from a sea-water terminal only a 
little to the south of the Alaska boun 
dary. 


That the English Education Bill could 
be passed only by a vigorous application 
of the the 


closure was foreseen from 
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first. It last completed the com 


mittee stage 


has at 
under closure “by compart 
ments,’ and now it is hoped to bring the 
bill to a vote in a fortnight 
the Liberals make the 
suring of the remaining clauses 
difficult to believe that a bill 
been in committee rather 


forty days has been inadequately 


Of course, 
of the clo- 
but it is 
which has 
than 


most 


more 


debat- 


ed. Mr. Balfour told the Commons re 
cently that the Crimes act of 1897 was 
closured after fifteen days in commit 
tee, and the Home Rule bill of 1893 af 


ter twenty-eight days. The real grievance 
Mr. Balfour 
admit, the clumsy 
drafting of the bill. Frequently, the Min- 
istry has 


of the present Opposition, 


failed to namely, 


seemed to be in doubt as to the 


meaning of its own measure, and the 
bill certainly invited that mass of 
amendments which have so unduly pro- 
tracted the debates. The bill will be 
come law soon In fact, the Oppo 
sition, since its failure to secure the Irish 


has had 
quality of a debating society in commit 
tee of the whole 


members, much of the random 
Important concessions 
to Nonconformists, 
which the 


their 


and a provision b: 


County Council; may delegate 
educational duties to sub-commit 


tees, should do something to reduce 


the 
remains wholly 


initial hostility to a measure work- 
ableness of which 
There 
the Lords, but it will probably prove in 


effectual 


prob 


lematical! will be opposition in 


The German Chancellor has hit upon a 
new way of influencing public opinion at 
home 


by having his views explained in 


foreign newspapers of standing. One such 


statement appeared, the other day, in 
Paris. The latest journal to be favored 
is the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, which 
recently contained an apology for his at- 


the revision of the 


tariff, now the foremost question in Ger- 


titude in regard to 


many. His position was stated to be that 


of a “Constitutional Statesman” ever 


bowing to the will of the majority 
a figure of speech which Bismarck fre 
quently found of use, and frequently 


favor of the 
of Emperor and Government,” 


abandoned in “prerogatives 
when he 
was in open opposition to a parliamen 
tary majority. Von Biilow, according to 
, if the tar 
iff boat is wrecked, the boatman will yet 
there seems to be some 
ground for his belief, in view of the fact 
that his recent disastrous defeat has left 
him still at the 
tion whether the 


this statement, is certain that 


survive, and 


helm. Upon the que 
sink 
the Freie Presse’s correspondent was not 


able to throw much light. 


boat will or not, 
The Chance!l- 
lor is doubtless still hoping, but in the 
eyes of many observers he is hoping 
against hope, for his craft is waterlogged 
already. It is attended in its course by 
the dislike, distrust, and enmity of the 
common people, who rightly see in the 
tariff bill for them 


selves, that the land owners may profit 


heavier burdens 
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THE PRESIDENT’S RETREAT. 


An “authorized statement from the 
White House,” like a speech from the 
throne, must be read between the lines. 
When it has to confess a blunder, it does 
so under the guise of correcting a ‘“mis- 
apprehension”; and when it announces 
a change of policy, it covers it up with 
the assumption that the volte-face was 
really the original line of march. All 
these well-known characteristics appear 
in President Roosevelt's explanation of 
his plunge into Addicks’s political gas 
tank. In substance, it is a retreat. Mr. 
Roosevelt has taken fright. Such a vol- 
ume of protest has gone up against his 
dalliance with the most unblushing cor- 
ruptionist in American politics, that he 
has seen it to be impossible for even 
a spoiled child of party like himself to 
persist in that course. So he puts the 
best face he can on the matter, and says 
he never intended the Byrne appoint- 
ment to be a sop to “the faction with 
which he was allied.” 

We think that Col. Roosevelt might 
have fled down this political San Juan 
hill in a more manly fashion. It is evi- 
dent, too, that, in the hurry of his re- 
treat, he forgot a good many things which 
still require explanation. If Byrne’s ap- 
pointment had nothing to do with Ad- 
dicks, why was it announced directly 
after that ill-smelling boss had called 
upon the President in company with the 
dirty-work member of his Cabinet, Post- 
master-General Payne? Why did Mr. 
Payne at once follow it up by explain- 
ing in public that the President had de- 
termined to recognize Addicks? Why 
did Mr. Roosevelt himself say to so 
many callers that the Addicks Republi- 
cans in Delaware were evidently in the 
majority, and must have at least their 
share of the patronage? These are 
among the “misapprehensions” which 
the White House statement does nothing 


whatever to allay. As we say, it would 


have been much better if the Rough 
Rider had a little less  uncertainly 
sounded the retreat on his “authorized” 
bugle. 

Still, we think there can be no doubt 
that the President has climbed down. 


His statement will so be taken in Dela- 
ware, we believe. Those Republicans and 
Democrats who have been fighting, at 
such fearful odds, with the execrable 
corrupter of that State, will at last be re- 
lieved of the fear that Roosevelt's sword 
was to be used against them. They will, 
it is to be hoped, strain every nerve now 
to compass the final defeat of the most 
despised and hated boss in America, If 
the President, after the warning he has 
had, shall hereafter lift a finger to aid 
Addicks, receive him, or one of his 
henchmen, at the White House again, or 
throw the weight of a single Presidential! 
post-office (or allow the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to place even the fourth-class of- 
fices) against the men who are strug- 





gling for the honor of Delaware, he will 
be held up anew to deserved scorn as 
a partaker in Addicks’s political crimes. 
The eyes of the country will be on him, 
and we have every confidence that his 
sense of the sleepless vigilance of the 
press will be such as to keep him from 
another lapse like the Byrne appoint- 
ment. 

His defence of that, considered mere- 
ly as an isolated case, is but a limping 
performance. He puts it partly on per- 
sonal grounds. Byrne, he says, was “a 
stanch supporter of the President when 
he ran for Governor and afterward.” 
This brings the appointment into the 
category of those “good fellows” whom 
Mr. Roosevelt is bound to take care of 
and comfort with offices. “Joe” Murray 
was one such personal servant of the 
Fresident’s foisted upon the Federal ser- 
vice. He would make out Byrne to be 
another. But saying nothing for the 
moment of the fine grace with which 
such appointments come from a pro- 
fessed civil-service reformer, there were 
two reasons, in the Byrne case, with 
both of which the President should have 
been acquainted, and either of which 
should have been sufficient to prevent 
him from naming the Addicks man as 
District Attorney. In the first place, he 
was not competent. His mishandling 
of the office had lost him the confidence 
of the community, and had _ brought 
down upon him a rebuke in open court 
from the Federal judge of the district. 
This was notorious. On the other hand, 
there stood the temporary incumbent of 
the office, with overwhelming endorse- 
ments of the highest character. But the 
civil-service reformer in the White 
House passed over the fit candidate and 
took the unfit “stanch supporter.” Quite 
apart from that, Byrne was, let the 
President say what he will, nothing but 
a swollen braggart of the Addicks fol- 
lowing. Since his appointment he has 
been bursting into interviews, declaring 
that he and Addicks and Roosevelt were 
going to wipe out the anti-Addicks ele- 
ment of the party in Delaware. 

In that taint was ample cause for re- 
fusing his appointment, and there is am- 
ple cause, too, for demanding that the 
President now withdraw it, and for 
contesting and defeating Byrne’s con 
firmation by the Senate, if he will not. 
That is the next point of attack 
for independent and unbought news- 
papers. They have won a great victory. 
They have stirred up publie opinion of 
such formidable kind that it compelled 
even a headstrong President to take the 
back track. After taking the measure 
of what he euphemistically calls the 
“misapprehension” caused by his tenta- 
tive alliance with Addicks, he fled in- 
continently. The President has, we say, 
had his lesson. He has learned that 


even his popularity and prestige will not 
enable him to defy decent opinion. He 
has found out that the most indignant 





protestations of virtuous motives will 
not be accepted as an excuse for reck- 
lessly bad acts. This is a great gain— 
both for him and for the country. It is 
full justification for the attitude of those 
newspapers which scorned the policy of 
suppression and silence, set forth the 
facts, spoke out their mind, and roused 
such a sentiment that the President did 
not dare disregard it. 


IMPERIALISM UNDER THE MICRO- 
SCOPE. 

“I do not think,” wrote a well-informed 
American resident of Samoa in 1899, just” 
after our glorious little war in the isl- 
ands, “that Admiral Kautz, who had or- 
ders to investigate matters here, saw a 
single person outside those who were di- 
rectly interested in aiding and abetting 
the Chambers minority. At every turn I 
found him set in his ideas, and intent on 
making up a cause of quarrel. He is a 
testy, dictatorial sort of old chap, and 
has been goaded and flattered into get- 
ting the United States into one of the 
most cowardly and scandalous of wars. 
I fairly believe that had Capt. White of 
the Philadelphia been here there would 
have been no war at all; not a dollar’s 
worth of property would have been sac- 
rificed, and no valuable lives lost.’’ We 
quote this statement from the Evening 
Post’s issue of May 17, 1899, because the 
King of Sweden, after a careful and 
unbiassed examination, has dclared 
that the action of the American and 
British war-ships in Samoa in April, 
1899, was unwarranted and indefensible, 
wanton and cruelly wrong, both to the 
Americans who lost their lives, and to 
the Samoans who were butchered by 
rapid-fire guns and magazine rifles—in 
the name of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion, of course! 

The pretence which led to the fight- 
ing—that it was necessary to protect 
foreign citizens and property—King 
Oscar demolishes absolutely, by prov- 
ing the absence of the slightest dan- 
ger. The “invading forces’ against 
which the operations were undertaken 
by the Americans and British, could not 
have crossed the bay because of the tidal 
conditions, and therefore menaced no 
one. Their opponents, the adherents of 
Malietoa, had been brought to Apia by 
the American and British war-ships on 
the authority of a decision of the Chief 
Justice, “a third-rate American lawyer,” 
whose judgment was wrong on its face 
and in direct contradiction to the opin- 
ion of the consuls in the islands, who 
recognized Mataafa as the lawful head. 
To make our case still worse, there was 
nothing, as King Oscar points out, in 
the terms of the Berlin Act, or any sub- 
sequent agreement, “which dauthorizes 
one of the signatory powers, or a ma. 
jority of them, to take action to enforce 
the provisions of the act, or the deci- 
sions of the Chief Justice. . . .” Our 
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conception, if not on fraud, in the in- 
terests of a handful of unprincipled con- 
spirators. Our course was without the 
slightest authority in law and morals, 
and had the result that two great nations 
were nearly brought into open conflict. 
It is evident now that the responsibility 
for this, as well as for the destruction 
of life, rests with Rear-Admiral Kautz 
and Chief Justice Chambers. 

Proper characterization, in the inter- 
ests of truth and right and international 
morality, of their conduct and the work 
of our sailors in 1899, exposed al] critics 
to the usual retorts, such as “lack of pa- 
triotism,” “cowardly failure to support 
our brave defenders when under fire,” 
and “readiness to discredit our own flag,” 
with which criticism of our Philippine 
policy has made us all so familiar. The 
action of the Samoans in killing hostile 
Americans and British in self-defence 
was ‘‘savage butchery” and “slaughter,” 
in the eyes of the Administration organs 
(we qucte from the Tribune), and was 
calculated to “arouse a feeling of indig 
nation and a desire for retribution.” 
“Right-thinking men,” said this same 
newspaper, editorially, “will regard the 
event as another argument in favor of 
making stronger the authority of civili- 
zation [in the islands]. The civ- 
ilization of the world requires that the 
islands of the sea should be made safe 
stopping-places for peaceful commerce, 
and civilization has rights that even bar- 
barism is bound to respect.” And _ it 
gravely affirmed that we must govern 
Samoa for the Samoans, despite the views 
of those who would “scuttle out” of the 
Philippines, in order that our merchant 
vessels might ‘break the long run across 
the Pacific without danger of the decapi- 
tation of the passengers and crew”’! 

But our Solons in Washington were 
not far behind the Tribune in their de- 
sire for retribution and their prompt- 
ness in placing the blame. Such dis- 
tinguished and trustworthy leaders of 
public opinion as Senator Stewart of 
Nevada and Representative Hull of 
Iowa knew whom to hold responsible. 
It was Germany, of course, that was at 
fault. ‘‘Does she want to fight?” asked 
the Senator. “If so, she may be accom- 
modated.” ‘If Germany persists in her 
course,” said the cool-headed and states- 
manlike chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, “there may 
be war.” President McKinley was more 
cautious, but even this great lover of 
peace felt that Mataafa must be pun- 
ished and a larger naval force sent at 
once. To think otherwise was to dis- 
honor the memory of our two brave dead 
officers, Lieut. Lansdale and Ensign 
Monaghan. The European suggestions 
that Rear-Admiral Kautz’s actions be 
disavowed, were met with the scorn 
and contempt which are always the due 
of the meddling foreigner. We 
solemnly reminded how Admiral 


were 
Die- 





drichs had treated Dewey in Manila. The 
warning given by James H. Mulligan, 
for many years our consul in Samoa, 
that ‘“‘the disorderly conduct, the cheat- 
ing by means weights, the 
drunkenness, swearing, and fighting are 
all supplied by the whites,” un- 
heeded. 


of false 
was 


has collapsed now! 

We have gone at length into this dis 
creditable episode in national 
not to 

but to 


our his- 


tory, proclaim our country’s 
call public attention to 
this incident in our over-sea Imperialism 
as it appears when studied under the 
microscope of a non-partisan investiga- 
tor. It would hardly be possible to show 
in a more convincing or compact way 
what evils interference in the concerns 
of distant peoples inevitably brings in 
its train. 
Saxon 


shame, 


In Samoa our boasted Anglo- 
superiority carried with it war, 
rapine, and destruction, as the result of 
fraud and wrongdoing, 
done in the Philippines, 


just as it has 
with the added 


evils of pestilence and famine. It is 
characteristic of Imperialism that, fol- 
lowing this career of wickedness, the 


Samoans should have been partitioned 
off among the Powers, ‘to keep them 
from being troublesome.’ We know, too, 
of no other instance which brings out so 
clearly the way in which judgment and 
reason are banished, the instant there is 
friction or collision with another na- 
tion. A Stevenson himself may then 
plead for his adopted people unheard 
and unrespected. 

There is but one bright side to the 
picture. Thanks to arbitration, the 
rights and wrongs of the question at is- 
sue have become known, and are settled 
for all time. If it cannot the 
dead or right the wrong, international 
arbitration has none the less achieved 
one of its most substantial victories. Had 
war with Germany come instead, who 
would ever have known where the truth 
and right were to be found? 


restore 


MR. BALFOUR ON NATIONAL 
LOUSIES. 

Mr. Balfour made his first speech 2s 
Prime Minister at a Guildhall banquet 
a fortnight ago, and closed it with a 
noteworthy plea for comity and pace 
between nations. This was not reported 
in the cable dispatches. These have a 
fashion of dilating on everything in the 
nature of international friction; a fire- 
brand speech of a Minister who has 
looked too long upon the red wine, they 
parade at length; but a mere official 
utterance in favor of civilization and 
peaceful progress is quite too unexciting. 
Yet it is really an event of the highest 
importance when one of the most pow- 
erful rulers of Christendom can, with 
all the sincerity befitting a gentleman 
and scholar such as Mr. Balfour is, use 
the language which he did. He said: 


“There is no desire which, I think, ought 
to be more constantly present to the minds 
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of European statesmen, there is no senti- 
ment which they ought more sedulously to 
cultivate, than that spirit of international! 
tolerance, international comprehension, 


and, if it may be, international friendship 
and international love, which, if duly en- 
couraged, will have the m« powerful ef- 


fect in the future whenever dangers menace 


European peace That this should happily 
result from the common union, from the 
cultivation of affection between European 
peoples, and from the mutual understanding 
of European statesmen, ought to t the 
most earnest prayer of every man who has 


and that 


at heart the future of civilization 
peace upon which civilization is based’ 


Of course, such a deliverance from 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain at 
once provoked, in the Continental press 
an outburst of that very cynicism and 
distrust against which he had spoken so 
emphatically. Several 
never 


news 


German 
papers more “reptilian” tnoan 
when they are trying to inflame inter 
national jealousies 
Mr. Balfour's 
ter meanings. He 
his 
craftily trying to 
to go resolutely ahead 
for a powerful 
ficit. We all know 
national sneer. It was freely indulged 
in by a part of our press, and by some of 
our public men (speaking in private, of 
course), at the time of Prince Henry’s 
visit. “We shall build battl: 
ship the less for his coming,’ one of 
our Joey Bagstocks of diplomacy was re 
ported to have said. This habit of be'ng 
“devilish sly” in the face of every grace 
ful attention or generous from 
foreigners is becoming ingrained 
It is rapidly destroying unaffected 

cerity in international relations as sure 
ly as a similar temper would poison the 
intercourse between man and man 
pose that every time a friend gave 
a book or invited you to dinner, your 
first thought was, “What little game is 


professed to see in 
kinds 
was in trouble abeut 
he 


words all of sinis 


own armaments; therefore 


was 
induce Germany riot 
with her pians 
no. de 
inter 


navy, deficit or 


that sort of 


not one 


word 
too 


oup 


vou 


How long could society 
Yet it pre 
unworthy 


he up to now‘ 
endure on such terms? 
cisely that suspicious 

frame of mind which our most volu!le 
mentors would have us cultivate in In 
ternational affairs. Any nation 
comes forward with a friendly mien and 
greeting, we are told that we must in 
stantly suspect of intending to stick a 
knife our fifth How iong 
can the peace of the world be kept with 


that miserable spirit on the increase’ 


mean 


that 


under rib. 


It is unfortunately true that nation 
like individuals, are capable of acts of 


bad faith or outright villainy. Eng- 
land solemnly promised to evacuate 
Egypt, but is there yet The United 
States pledged itself not to seek terri- 


torial aggrandizement as a result of the 
Spanish war. Mada- 
gascar in the teeth of an agreement not 


France annexed 


to do Germany has made secret 
treaties behind the backs 
Instances of sharp practice and aggres- 
sion are truly far too numerous in 
history of nations. They are all tarred 


with the stick What 


50. 


of her allies. 
the 


same we must 
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remember, however, is that this is the 
exceptional rule of national conduct. No 
country is an invariable blackguard. As 
a rule, all governments seek to live up to 
their plighted word, do not go out of 
their way to pick quarrels, act by pref- 
erence in straightforward ways, not in 
tortuous, and are not forever scheming 
to betray and entrap a neighbor. 

This fact it is which makes the talk 
we hear about the duty of arming our- 
selves against a possible “attack” such 
a solemn futility. We are asked, that 
is, to regulate our conduct and order our 
whole life by what is confessedly the ex- 
ceptional, the unusual, the improbable. 
But men do not reason that way in their 
private affairs, and nations have no call 
to be more foolish than individuals. 
Every householder knows, for example, 
that his residence may be entered by a 
burglar; but he does not, for that rea- 
son, make of it a fort and arsenal com- 
bined. Every man who walks in the 
streets is aware that a footpad may pos- 
sibly set upon him. But does he, there- 
fore, insist upon going always armed to 
the teeth, or accompanied by a body- 
guard? Sensible men take the usual 
course of things, the “customéd event,” 
as the norm of their action, and do not 
make wild imaginings and disordered 
fears the guide of their lives. The same 
principle holds, or should hold, with 
States. Their normal condition is 
peace. Their ordinary action is honest. 
As a rule, their foreign policy is what 
it purports to be, and not a mask for ul- 
terior and wicked designs. It is, then, 
a proof of national folly to act upon 
other presumptions, in the matter of 
armaments, alliances, or other plans for 
the distant future. 

“T never,” said Mérimée to Senior, 
“give credit to a nation for any sense. 

Nations are fools.” Surely they 
would deserve that taunt if, in a civ- 
jlized age, they were to act as if barbar- 
ism had come again, and every country 
were only watching a good chance to fly 
at the throat of every other. We must 
travel upon the beaten highways. We 
must sail by the great circles. That 
means the cultivation of good faith with 
all nations, and a scornful turning of the 
back upon that cynical and devilish 
spirit of international distrust against 
which Mr. Balfour’ registered his 
weighty protest. 


WANTED: A SCHOOL FOR ART COL- 
LECTORS. 

Dr. Bode, the learned and caustic dl- 
rector of the Berlin Museum, discusses 
the “American peril” for art in the new- 
ly founded Kunst und Kiinstler. Europe, 
he believes, is by no means in danger 
of impoverishment, for the knowledge 
or the wealthier American collectors is 
by no means equal to their zeal. That 
the modern captains of industry have 
all the power of a Marshal Soult he is 





willing to admit, but he insists that 
they lack the discrimination which led 
the great plunderer infallibly to the 
best that the churches and galleries 
of Spain and Italy contained. Times 
have greatly changed in America since 
amateurs of the late H. G. Marquand’s 
type cautiously acquired picture after 
picture, weeded out their acquisitions 
with severe critical taste, and were con- 
tent to give a lifetime to the furnishing 
of a single gallery. In those days pic- 
tures were the white stones in a collec- 
tor’s pathway; to-day complete collec- 
tions. This tendency towards’ the 
wholesale purchase of masterpieces has 
produced a peculiar class of picture 
brokers who contrive to furnish master- 
pieces, singly or en masse, as fast as they 
are wanted. The result is, that Europe 
is being relieved of works of art which 
are hearty good riddance. 

This contention of Dr. Bode’s is sup- 
ported by many concrete instances. Mr. 
J. P. Morgan’s famous Raphael was of- 
fered to all the great European galleries 
at a fraction of the price he paid for it; 
and refused. Even more exemplary is 
the case of Mr. Henry Walters, who has 
recently bought the Massarenti collec- 
tion at Rome. At the time of the sale 
the Evening Post incautiously protested 
that stories of an obscure gallery 
which fairly rivalled the national collec- 
tions of Europe were far too good to be 
true. For this caveat it was roundly re- 
buked by the Times, which urged the 
purchase of the Massarenti pictures by 
some New York art-lover, and found the 
hostility of the Evening Post to the im- 
portation of these chefs d'wuvre wholly 
inexplicable. Dr. Bode does not tell the 
story of the assembling and unloading 
of the Massarenti pictures, but he does 
tell enough to show how natural was 
the Evening Post’s distrust. 


“Whoever, like myself,’ says Dr. Bode, 
“has had the pleasure of seeing this col- 
lection, knows that it would be difficult to 
name a second that is so void of good 
things and contains so many mediocre pic- 
tures and forgeries of great names .. . 
as the collection of Don Marcello Massa- 
renti, which filled the spacious rooms of a 
palace near the Vatican. The Ital- 
jan Government assessed a 20 per cent. ex- 
port tax at 40,000 francs, so that its esti- 
mate of the value of the collection was 
200,000 francs.”’ 

Mr. Walters is reported to have paid 
5,000,000 francs to Don Marcello. 

Again, Dr. Bode marvels at the pub- 
licity which the sale received in the 
press of Europe and America-—‘“all this 
hocus-pocus about a collection which 
does not contain one noteworthy picture, 
one remarkable statue, or half a dozen 
works of a respectable mediocrity!” Mr. 
Walters's case is treated so much at 
length by Dr. Bode, whom we abridge, 
not because it is unique, but because no 
other American enthusiast has fallen in 
so deeply as the Baltimore collector. 

It would be easy to cite examples by 
the dozen of the victimization of Amer- 
ican amateurs, The auction rooms 





abound in falsification of all degrees. 
Reputable dealers import hundreds of 
nondescript canvases, which are un- 
doubtedly “of great antiquity,” christen 
them optimistically, and sell them under 
the names of the great masters. We 
have seen in a Fifth Avenue auction 
reom a landscape bearing three signa- 
tures, one illegible, the second “Wm. 
Hart,” the third no less a name than 
“G. Inness.” This was eminently a case 
in which the buyer ‘‘paid his money 
and took his choice’; but it is rarely 
that the fraud is of such childlike sim- 
plicity. Obviously, the purchase of bad 
works of art abroad, at a long price, 
does not constitute an ‘American peril.” 
Possibly the purchase of bogus great 
masters at home does. 

A remedy for this state of ill-regulat- 
ed enthusiasm for art is not immediate- 
ly apparent. We cannot compel adven- 
turers upon the troubled sea of collect- 
ing to take on trustworthy pilots. The 
millionaire collectors are within their 
rights when they prefer the counsel of 
willing but untrained friends who pass 
for connoisseurs, the advice of dealers 
and brokers with a profit to make, or 
the suave blandishments of ‘venerable 
prelates” with a taste for dubious pic- 
tures and an instinct for the main 
chance. But it does seem as if some- 
thing analogous to university exten- 
sion for the ignorant poor might be 
planned for the ill-informed rich. Our 
captains of industry have not the leisure 
to learn as their predecessors in art 
collecting did, by long residence abroad 
and loving association with the best 
works of art. Yet they might acquire 
adequate connoisseurship, at no great 
expenditure of time, in a school estab- 
lished for this purpose. The proceedings 
of such a “seminar” of multi-millionaires 
would unquestionably be in the nature 
of an experience meeting. Mr. Morgan, 
who has been on the whole fortunate in 
his acquisitions, but indiscriminate in 
the prices he has paid, would naturally 
compute the millions he has paid in ex- 
cess of market values. His listening 
confréres meanwhile could make mental 
comparisons of the sum total with the 
estimated amount of water in the Steel 
and Shipping Trusts. Senator Clark 
might safely base his “experience” upon 
the case of a little Dutch picture, the 
pedigree of which Dr. Bode traces. It 
was sold, twenty-five years ago, with the 
refuse of the Berlin Gallery as a 
Vercolje—a third-rate painter—for about 
500 frances. It came into the Preyer 
collection at Vienna, where it gained a 
full generation in antiquity through be- 
ing transformed into a Metsu, and 49,500 
frances in price—50,000 francs was its 
valuation at the time of the sale to Sen- 
ator Clark. Mr. Walters’s part in the pro- 
ceeding would obviously be to contrast 
himself with that nob'e connoisseur, 
his father, to apply the right names to 
the pictures of the Massarenti collection 
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when possible, and, when those ‘ancient 
paintings” defied classification, to dis- 
tinguish the work of the restorer or 
forger from the old canvas or panel up- 
on which the fabrication was wrought. 
All these confessions would tend to the 
edification of inexpert collectors and 
the confounding of rascally art brokers. 

As for the American peril, which Dr. 
Bode dismisses so cavalierly, it has 
been and has passed. In the sixties and 
seventies, connoisseurs of the stamp of 
William M. Hunt, Mr. Quincy Shaw, the 
elder Walters, and a score of equally 
ardent if less conspicuous lovers of the 
best in art were quietly picking up the 
finest pictures of the contemporary 
French school. None of these art lovers 
were men of great wealth, as that is 
measured to-day; nobody then wrote or 
talked about the “American peril.” But 
the result of that patient yet passionate 
quest has been, that there are not 
enough Millets, Rousseaus, Daubignys, 
and Corots of any quality to 
ply the outlying countries of Europe, 
while French critics who would pre- 
tend to completeness must study French 
art on this side of the Atlantic. This 
seems to show that there are perils and 
perils, and that our millionaire collec- 
tors might profit, not only by the school 
we have suggested, but by the example 
of predecessors who made of collecting 
a lifelong avocation, and an art in it- 
self. 


sup- 


ARCHAMOLOGICAL EXPLORATION IN 
EGYPT. 


OXFORD, November 9, 1902. 

The annual meeting of subscribers to 
the Egypt Exploration Fund took place in 
London on Friday, November 7, in Burling- 
ton House, and had especial interest for 
the numerous American subscribers to the 
Fund, inasmuch as Sir John Evans, Presi- 
dent of the Society, was able to announc: 
the formation of a general 
Boston. This year in America is also 
marked by some prospect of extending the 
interest in the Fund to Colorado. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Grueber, 
of the British Museum, encouraging, 
and the proceedings were rendered espe- 
cially interesting by the two addresses of 
the President and of Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
Sir John Evans began his address with a 
warm tribute to the late Mrs. F. Llewellyn 


committee in 


was 


Griffiths, well known in America as the 
close friend of Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
and as a remarkable worker in the field 


of Egyptology, most especially, perhaps, as 
the author of the ‘Atlas of Ancient Egypt’. 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone and Mr. 
worth were also spoken of 
generous supporters of the Fund removed 
by death. This chronicle of losses was 
closed by a tribute to the services of Gen. 
Charles G. Loring of and of the 
Rev. E. A. A. Hoffman of the Episcopalian 
Theological College in New York. 

In reviewing the year’s work, Sir John 
first dealt with Professor Petrie’s discover- 
ies among the Royal Tombs and the Teme- 
nos of Osiris, at or near Abydos. The re- 
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sults, published for the most part, ylelded 
one more name to the list of kings before 
the First Dynasty; and many worked flints 
shapes had illustrate 
this prehistoric period in the museums of 
England and America. A extra 
publication detailing work carried 
McIver and Mace at El Amrah and 
Abydos was also announced, and the great 
activity at displayed 
the civilized world in matters Egyptological 
was pointedly dwelt upon. Next, Sir John 
spoke of the Archeological Survey, and of 
Mr. Davies's facsimile work, which has this 
year supplied important omissions in and 


of various gone to 
special 
out by 
Messrs. 


present throughout 


given connection to the scenes of the tomb 
of Mery Ra, the largest and finest in the 
northern cliff Tell el-Amarna. Mr 
Davies also visited Thebes, and secured a 
complete record of the important tomb of 
a Theban Aba. This tomb, and 
the small ones of the southern group, are 
the subject of the first volume of Deir el- 
Gabrawi, in the publications of the Survey. 
The second volume will give the remain 
ing tombs, identifications by an expert 
(Mr. Boulenger) of the fishes there sculp- 
tured, and a chapter by Mr. Crum on the 
Coptic graffiti. This will clear the docket 
of the Survey. Its next year’s memoir is 
“already far advanced,” and of exceptional 
interest because of its display of “the art 
of the heretic period in all its strangeness.”’ 
A strong appeal for more adequate support 
for this department of the 
in order. 


near 


magnate, 


work was then 

Sir John next turned to the labors and 
publications of the Graeco-Roman Branch, 
adverting to the large volume of Tebtunis 
-apyri just placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers as representing their subscrip- 
tions for the years 1900-’01 and 1901-'02. 
“We are indebted,” he said, ‘‘to the Uni- 
versity of California, which provided the 
funds for the excavation, for the necessary 
number of volumes (at an agreed price) to 
supply our subscribers.’’ These papyri were 
obtained from the wrappings of mummified 
crocodiles disinterred at Umm el Baragat in 
the FayOm, and Drs. Grenfell 
enjoyed the help of Mr. J. G. 
their decipherment. 
from 120 to 90 B. c.- 


and Hunt 
Smyly in 
The documents ranged 
a few coming down to 
three fragments of 
epigrams, and an extract 
from the second book of the Iliad (eighty 
lines); but the bulk of the volume consist- 
ed of political and economical documents 
of the later Ptolemaic period, ordinances of 
Euergetes Il. and Soter II., official letters 
and local petitions. 


There were 
anthologies or 
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Of these last, one con- 
cerned a burglary by which a robe and tunic 
belonging to the petitioner’s mother were 
feloniously appropriated. They were valued 
at one talent 4,000 drachmas, and at 4,000 
drachmas, “Strange as it may seem, 
there were dining-clubs in those days, of 
the accounts of which portions are forth 
coming. The members at each dinner were 
usually about twenty in number, and each 
paid 100 drachma, exclusive of wine, bread, 
and garlands. The names of the guests, 
usually about four, are given on a separate 
list,” Finally, after a reference to Ap- 
pendix II., with its conclusion that, for the 
second century B. C. the accepted view that 
the ratio of a silver to a copper drachma 
was 120 to 1 must yield to a ratio varying 
from 500 to 1 to 375 to 1, and, after inti- 
mating that this newly established ratio 
would make the petitioner’s valuation of 
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his mother’s stolen attire a less exorb! 
tant one, Sir John offered his congratula 
tions to the learned decipherersa of these 


papyri It may not be amiss to advert 
here to the circumstance that the gen- 


erous American subscriptions to the Fund 
have not been at all proportionately given 
to the Grwco-Roman branch. The value of 
these papyri to clas il learning is so 
great that it seems not unreasonable to ex 
pect those interested in the classi to come 


forward generously in the future 





TI third volume o he Oxyrhyt 
Papyri was announced for iblicatlo 
July next; it will contain portions of 
odes by Pindar, a large fra 


nander's ‘Kolax,’ 


two mimes, one parti i 
verse, a fragment of the ‘Cest of Jutiu 
Africanus concerning a MS Flore 
Odyssey found by him in Palestine, a frag 
ment of Plato's ‘Gorgias’ and of the ‘Iliad,’ 
and also a fragment of Baruch's ‘Apoca 
lypse’ in the Greek original, now frst 
brought to light as the urce from which 


the current Syriac version is derived 


There followed a review of changes in 


extant Egyptological mu (to whi 
might be appended the organization unde: 
Mr. Lythgoe of an Egyptological depart 
ment in the Boston Museum of Fin Al 
and then the President went into the d 
tails of the formation of th new commit 
tee in Boston, where, he said, ‘‘the indepe« 
dent supporters of the Fund have 
stituted 

a local Committee, under who ha 

we may hope that the affairs of the Fu 
in Boston will prosper and that the t! 
in that cit will, as heretofor e regard 
as the headquarters of the Fund in t 
United States The new Committ« ex 
ceptionally strong, and consist o i 
members, the emeritus Professor of G 
Literature at Harvard, Dr. Good n 
the Chairman His renown as a scholar i 
world-wide, and he is well known as having 
been dhe organizer and first Director of the 
American School o Classical Studie 
Athens He is a D.C.L. of Oxford and an 
LL.D. of Cambridge and Edinburgh His 
colleagues are Mr. Thornton R. Lothrop 


Mr. Theodore M. Davis of Newport, RK. L, 
Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, Mr J Elierton 
Lodge, Mr. Albert M. Lythe« ind Mr. Ed 
ward Robinson, all well-known men in Bo 
ton, some of whom are familiar with Egypt 
Mr. Lodge ha been appointed Honorary 
Secretary, and Mr. Foster ha onsented 
act as Treasurer, though at present he } 
not joined the Committees 

Lack of space compels me to be 
brief in summarizing Profs I 
Petri add On tli t ( t 
t lding F } } ! 
nast few perhay reali i 

h juot 

‘ n ttl order o } } gv " 

t ely ’ t to light of tw azo 

1 ‘Royal Tomt Scarcely a le ¢ 

1 had t fled in 

( ling wh had built p , 
I re I main ork of la 

the 1 ing | f pag I 
levels of the early town of Abydo An 
exact continuity betw n th end o th 
prehistoric age and the beginning of tt 
7,000 years of written record had been de 
termined entirely as the r ilt of archa 
0 ogy Our knowled had hrough 
four tage gold-hunting, a nun if 


cription-hunting, and ar 





Each stage had been despised as fooll 

ne by thos which pi eded it, «acn in 
it turn had hown a wider Iintere a 
greater importance in the remains otf 


civilization. 
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For the coming year’s work there was the 
great site of the oldest Abydos temple, 
cleared as yet only down to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty level. The two or three yards of 
accurculations now left must contain older 
remains of the temples rebuilt by earlier 
kings. A series of temples had left their 
marks, and, he said, the goal sought after 
was the Temple of the First Dynasty kings 
on a site which is under the water level 
until late in the spring. It would be neces- 
sary to do the costly work of removing all 
the upper layers in order to dry the soil 
below, and finally to work, perhaps, under 
water. 

Two immense Twelfth Dynasty tombs 
found last year would have to be cleared 
out. Here the lavish care of the work was 
attested by red granite sarcophagi of vast 
size, and hundreds of square yards of pol- 
ished quarzite, which Mr. Petrie had actual- 
ly seen in one of them. We might hope for 
fine objects from these passages and cham- 
bers. Also, the excavation of the large 
fort of the Old Kingdom and of the great 
cemetery of Abydos was by no means yet 
completed. So large, indeed, was’ the 
amount of work that the committee had 
agreed to join more workers together, and, 
he said, ‘‘we go out this year a much larg- 
er party of united workers than we have 
ever had before.’””’ Mr. Hugh Stannus, a 
skilled architect, Mr. Currelly, Mr. Rawns- 
ley, and Mr. Ayrton were each to take 
some part in charge. Miss Hansard had 
volunteered to give help in artistic draw- 
ing, and Miss Eckenstein would attend to 
camp work on the collections. His own 
business would be “organizing, arranging, 
and interpreting the work, drawing and 
preparing for publication.’’ ‘Thus,’ he 
added, ‘‘we shall be a party of nine, and 
hope to get through in one season what on 
the old rate would have taken three years.” 
Such a staff would render the Fund legs de- 
pendent than before on the health of any 
one person whatever. Indeed, it was the 
duty of the Society to rescue what they 
could in Egypt before it was “entirely 
wrecked by the dealer, the ignorant ama- 
teur and speculator, and the commercial 
destroyer,”” none of whom left a shred of 
information. None but the present gen- 
eration could perform this duty, said Pro- 
fessor Petrie, because, “at the present rate 
of wreckage, there would be but little left 
behind for future lives to explore; and he 
closed with the pregnant and pointed sen- 
tence: ‘‘Now is the time!’”” Louis DyErR. 


CONNEMARA AND “THE GOVERN- 
MENT.” 


CONNEMARA, November, 1902. 


The beautiful broken fringe of western 
Ireland called Connemara stretches down 
the coast of Galway for some forty miles. 
Its rain-soaked valleys furnish some of 
the poorest and thinnest soil in Ireland. 
The mountain-sides, covered with heather, 
gorse, and bracken, picked out with masses 
of gray rock, are a triumph of color at all 
seasons of the year. But the soil will not 
support trees, and the lack of them adds 
to the wild and gloomy character of the 
scenery. Connemara means “Bays of the 
Sea.” The coast is so deeply and curiously 
indented that on an inland drive one is 
continually encountering salt water where 
the sea has eaten its way almost to the foot 





of the confused mass of peaks known as the 
“Twelve Pins of Connemara.” The Conne- 
mara peasant grazes his lean black cattle 
and sheep on wind-swept or boggy patches 
of rough grass; in the absence of fences, 
herding is the most common calling, and 
gives scope for innumerable suits for 
trespass; for two passions rule the native 
temperament—the love of pretty litigation, 
and an insatiate hunger for ownership of 
the land. 

The showy organization of the United 
Irish League and the prompt action of the 
Government in putting down boycotting by 
the League in Sligo have seemed to the 
outside public an evidence of serious agi- 
tation. But it is twenty years since agi- 
tation led to serious consequences in this 
country, and the tactics of the League do 
not include illegal violence. In Connemara 
the League has slight hold, a fact due 
mainly to the increased prosperity of the 
district. In past years the Connaught peas- 
ant was continually haunted by the spectre 
of potato famine. In the remote village 
from which I write, the confused and 
neglected graves of the children who per- 
ished in scores in the last ‘‘failure’’ still 
mar the beauty of the mountain-side. 

Two main causes have lightened the bur- 
den of Connemara. Emigration, the ‘‘pass- 
ing away” of the people which so impressed 
Cardinal Gibbons, threatens to be disas- 
trous for the future of Ireland as a whole, 
but it has proved a blessing to Galway, 
where the inhabitants were once far too 
numerous for the soil to support them. 
Connemara is still a “Congested District,’ 
and there are even now cases of terrible 
overcrowding. The island of Boffin, which 
has an area of two and a half miles by one, 
has to maintain a thousand peasants. Every 
inch of it is cultivated by the spade, for the 
people are too closely crowded to allow of 
much grazing. But elsewhere, as a rule, 
the population is in better proportion to 
the land. The Galway men, even more than 
the rest of Ireland, seem to turn their 
backs on Europe ‘and their faces to the 
New World. But though a majority emi- 
grate to America, chiefly to Pittsburgh, 
where there is a large Galway colony, 
many pass over to Scotland, where there 
are chances of work in the large towns. 

The mere reduction of the population, 
however, would have done little for a Con- 
nemara dependent on potatoes. It is to 
the efforts of the Government that the peo- 
ple ‘owe their comparative freedom from 
that slavery—a fact regularly ignored by 
the Nationalist politician who talks of ‘‘the 
deadly blight of British rule.’’ Ten years 
ago this place was fifty miles from the rail- 
way. The Government, ‘to develop tourist 
traffic, and for the sake of local trade, ran 
a line as far as Clifden, seven miles dis- 
tant, and this railway to Galway has nat- 
urally altered the outlook of all the Con- 
nemara industries. As an offset to the po- 
tato, the development of the fishing indus- 
try on this much indented shore was one 
of the first aims of the Congested Districts 
Board established in 1891. The Fishery 
Blue Book, recently issued by ‘the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland, shows the great progress 
made in sea fisheries all along the Irish 
coasts. In 190] some 26,000 men were em- 
ployed in the Irish fisheries. Here, to the 
south of Achill, under the nursing of the 
Government, the industry has made great 





strides. The Board has spared no pains 
or expenditure in its efforts to make the 
sea support the population to whom the 
land has proved so grudging. The nearest 
fishing village now possesses seventeen 
large boats brought over by the Govern- 
ment from the Isle of Man, and lent on 
such liberal terms that most of the boats— 
worth £350 each—are already owned by 
the fishermen. On every boat, during the 
mackerel season, a paid expert is provided 
free of charge to instruct the crew of five 
men. Moreover, the Government guaran- 
tees in all seasons that all the fish landed 
at the little pier shall be bought by its 
agents at a fixed price; thus the fisherman 
need take no thought of the market. A 
floating marine station is kept up in one of 
the Connemara bays, with experts whose 
aim is to discover the conditions under 
which oysters may be cultivated with profit. 
Inland the Congested Districts Board is 
eager to nurse every industry, and to en- 
courage every sign of independent work. 
It maintains weaving and agricultural ex- 
perts who are always at the call of the 
peasants, while in a bad season it sprays 
their potatoes and furnishes fresh seed. 
The Government holdings, with their slate- 
roofed, two-storied cabins and well-fenced 
land, are meant as an example to the peo- 
ple, who are, as a rule, absolutely indif- 
ferent to the condition of their cabins. 
These holdings are to be acquired on easy 
terms of purchase by small instalments, 
and there was keen competition to become 
a tenant of the Government. The aim in 
assigning the holdings has been to induce 
men who live in an overcrowded township 
to move into new quarters at a distance. 

Like Ithaca, Connemara is not a country 
for horses. Even the Connemara breed of 
ponies, once famous, is practically extinct. 
The efforts of the Board have been directed 
to improving the breed of the stunted horses 
which it is every peasant’s ambition to own, 
and it has succeeded, at any rate, in more 
than doubling the value of the foals. But 
the majority of the peasants cannot afford 
winter keep or stabling, and the foals are 
usually sold before the winter season, which 
prevents permanent improvement in the 
stock. On the other hand, the importation 
of expensive pedigree bulls has done much 
to improve the breed of cattle. The land 
is not good enough for fattening cattle, so 
there is no beef to be had, but practi- 
cally every peasant has at least one milch 
cow. The Government is endeavoring to 
oust spade cultivation, and to this end sup- 
plies light American machinery and tools 
at cost price. In the matter of threshing 
their scanty crops of oats—no wheat is 
grown—the Connemara native has not even 
reached the flail stage. The oats are beat- 
en against big round stones, and cleaned of 
chaff in the wind on the hillside. No thresh- 
ing machine has ever been seen in Conne- 
mara, and last year saw the first horse 
mowing-machine used with great success on 
the upland hay. 

The visitor who should judge of peasant 
life in this region from outward appear- 
ances would usually be misled. During his 
recent motor-car tour in Connemara, the 
new Lord Lieutenant, struck by the squalor 
of a roadside cabin in this neighborhood, 
entered and gave a sovereign to the bare- 
footed occupant. But there can be few 
laborers on Lord Dudley's English estates 
who need alms less than that family. The 
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husband is a carpenter in regular work at | get, then only can he be counted on for in- | macy were Humboldt, Ritter, the brothers 


good wages; he owns a fishing boat and sev- | dependent effort. In Connemara he is al- | Grimm, Lachmant Meinek« Twesten, 
eral head of cattle which his holding main- | ways an invalid; is always liable to a re- Kugler, Haupt, Schelling, Hermann, Boeckh; 
tains, and he is supposed to have not less | lapse. Ww. Cc. FP. | and the young man speaks of them all, 
than £200 in the bank. Of how many Eng- lin his letters to his father at Libeck, 
lish peasants can so much be said? Yet | with a freedom which is just as conspicuous 
this is not an isolated case in Connemara, ( ‘orrespt ndenee. | as his deep admiration for their talents. 

where the possibilities open to thrift and At Berlin, Curtius t an quiet to pul 

hard work are much more attractive than aon lish the results of h lie 1 Greece 

for the corresponding class in England; nor ERNST CURTIUS. A brilliant popular address on the Acropo- 
can one judge easily of the real circum- To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: lis, im 1844, mad him the sensation of 
stances of a people who consider that, by Sites A. doit ak: ahha a 7 the hour, and awakened in the mother of 
the presence of the pig, the chickens, and ee eae = = pie a UAw percent he Emperor Frederick an eager desire that 
a cow or two by the fireside they have se- terest has just been published by Julius | ini, gitted young savant might guide her 


Springer in Berlin. It is nothing less than 


cured all the comforts of home. To make — I publ address was the outward 
, a 5 a vivid and adequate portraiture of Ernst ; —_— } 
such prosperity the rule in barren Conne- Curt ; ; ; + occasion Cur as teach 
P . urtius, in a long series of personal ictters . 
mara, all that is needed is that its in- ‘ ; ¥ 7 I : er of Crown I Curtius 
written during a period of more than sixty has set 


habitants shall throw off the invalidism of at d in writes to his fat 
years. The work of editing has been per . 














will and the pessimistic apathy bequeathed Sonia, tx @ : : a a Berlin a e ¢ ind no 
a orme¢ yy urtius s Only son, ‘riearicn ‘ , , ‘ P , 
by their fathers who struggled hopelessly Curtius. Kr D : _— n ault } been found with me except that 
‘ ; 8, Kreis-Director of Alsace, with a , , 
with the potato problem. The aim of the pa snd skill om eu , ies my cl ig bow, which I made to the royal 
zrace and s worthy of the ¢ tors name a : 7 one sg 
Government is to convince the peasants of : ae box is D profound enough The stiff 
A and of his father. Though the letters are : a , 4 : os 
the need of collateral industries of all , iF ‘ neck of a Republican could be seen at 
: printed without comment, the editor has - , by} ad f | ni 
kinds. But it is not easy to induce them ae arte , was another public address, on Olympia, 
: given, in an able preface of ten pages, some san eer eg ae ate mr 8 
to stand on their own feet. Just as the land reer “Beles in ES which drew from King Frederick 
: s : analysis of the conspicuous traits of his : = ee ‘ PPP ge 2 
about him, without constant attention, will : el ‘ fe : W nt at | N ready 
x ee é father. The volume, of 700 pages, does not | , SREP ee amePgh atte 
revert in a few years to its primitive wild- +t ee oe ae O take & pla im Band and go about bes 
th consist of letters by Curtius alone. A con ae eS ; Se 
es " s > TT: a A ‘ or na ) 4 oOmpi i if ex iva 
<a of heather i bracken, “4 the peasant siderable number of letters by other per- P t} } t ; It rved 
0 onnema if 3 > cess 0 h of this pistor! po was re ved, 
ms _— a one stops the pro sags of | sons supplement the narrative and enhance | , os des anten i 
spoon-feeding,’’ ceases to make an effort the ‘interest of the book; These are chiet- However, tor MMpero! villiam, under tne 
on his own account. waaay 6 acta jaca pein me cnsiao nspiration ¢ hi on, Cur j pu} l to 
A is ; ‘ ~] -] JUN Re 
a - ‘ . ‘ : ' . I ( tl yreat work o of the 
An instance of this is a neighboring | brother of Ernst, and of Emperor Frederick ; : ee 
nthad thtnater =e 7 Srna : German f 
basket industry. It was started some years | Another attractive feature of the book is : 
. . t orc Ni t t t 
ago by an Euglishwoman, with the idea of | the insertion, in their proper chronological se ‘5 ms . = 
‘ : 7) +} g Ouse r ec} TI t »bl« 
encouraging the people to grow osiers and | position, of many of Curtius's occasional | '!* ‘thers house in Lilbeck. That noble 
. , 5 7 . P — } +. } ? ¢ . 
export their home-made baskets. An easy | poems, which are characterized by great oe ce OA he Se wee 8 ae 
r * : ne inspiration to hir is father com 
and profitable cottage industry was thus | beauty. It is difficult to give, in. brief ailing iuspirs 1 to him. Hi ith in 
brought within reach of the younger mem- | space, an idea of the interest of this extra nen Seaee ey Sess Sees 
bers of the peasant families. It was, in | ordinary book to all who value German piri he was both man of affairs and 
fact, the sort of attempt that has been made | cylture. It would be hard to find another tudent. What a tempting picture to Ila 
with such success in the Lake country to | life which touched intimately so m: r r that of the family life at Li- 
revive cottage weaving and the like. Here | fluential persons, and was from begin beck! How strong was the tie that bound 
the little basket factory, under its expert | to end so inspiring. It well-nigh spanned together parents and the four brothers, of 
g g. ig int 


instructor, has indeed prospered; the youths | the nineteenth century (1813 to 1896). whom Ernst was the third! From the first 





are quick to learn, and the basket furni- CGurtius seemed to many a favorite of for= | 278ence ™ Bonn in 1832 until 
ture made there is the best of its kind. The | tune. He himself used to say that his lif after 1504, rs make an un 
Government was prompt to supply free land appeared to him to unfold vee If as if ac- Ken yw the hopes and 
for the growth of the osiers. But the in- | cording to a predetermined plan. Yet that | *™ . ident; his esti 
dustry is bounded by the factory walls and | was only a modest way of saying that he | ™@‘° ‘ teach always kind, but al- 
will never take root in the cabins. Those 3 always ready for : otras Aly ary oppor A LSC! nating; 1 nteresting and 
who acquire the art and earn good wages in ee ee novel experiences of life im Greece; and 


tunities and equipped for unusual tasks E 
the factory, no sooner return to their homes | a; ed the early years at Berlin, while Curtius 


twelve he suffered a savage box on the 
than the impulse dies. Work that requires 
application and skill is wholly uncongenial, | eojle ting, during school hours, contribu- 
and they revert to “the herding,” the lazi- | tions to aid the Greeks in their revolt | »Piliiant sucec His six years at court 
est of all employments. against the Turks! At fifteen he writes to 
So much for the efforts of the Govern- | his father of a thought which much en perso! of the highest importance, espe- 
ment to make the Connemara peasant 


. : : was opening, by is industry and ability 
ear from a severe gymnasial director for is opening, by his in ry and ability, 


the brilliant path which led him to such 


brought him into familiar contact with 


P P ‘ ‘ y the cing t Cc WI ’rince, after 
gaged him, name ly, that of de voting his illy K 7 he rownb Prin e, i r 





“Content to breathe his native air life to the careful study of Greek and Latin | “@?° - iperor William; and Curtius’s royal 
In bis own ground.”’ literature, with special reference to the life pupil, Frederick, who are characterized in 
of the Greeks. At twenty-three, his uni- | the letters with the greatest freedom and 
If he will work for the m, “‘a few paternal versity studies not yet completed, he was the great t delicacy in one Intert — 
acres” can become his on easier terms than | invited by Brandis, King Otho's privy coun ; ige, Curtius suggests that perhaps he 
in any other country in Europe, but when cillor, one of the distinguished scholars ; 284 been able to do something to make the 
he has them, though apathetic, he is far from of that day, to go to the newly-founded venings at court a little less stiffly duil. 
content. It is an unhappy characteristic of | kingdom of Greece and be teach . of Bran Another beautiful touch is where he de- 
the Celt that he never forgets a wrong, real | dis’s sons. At Athens there was then rib with tender reverence, the fond- 
or fancied; and this is seldom reckoned with gathered an extraordinary array of abl me of Humboldt, in extreme old age, for 
by his Saxon neighbor, who is always as- | men, from many nations, all interested in reading aloud, at ev gatherings at the 
suming that the Irish will do as he would | and expecting impossible things of, the new | Palace, longer than ared to hear 
in the same case—shake hands on an ac- | Greek kingdom. With these, Curtius, no him 
knowledged grievance and start afresh. | yet twenty-five, ved in relations of in These letters reveal a cc int interest 
When the Connemara peasant leaves his own | timate companionship. At twenty-eight, he | '2 men and things, a delight im the full 
land, where his priest, in accordance with | was back in Berlin, where all doors were | 'ich life of a great city like Berlin, and au 
one of the maxims of the Church, “recognizes | open to him, and the names which constant- | inspiring joy in labor and effort. One 
the value of ignorance” to an extent that is ly appear in his letters are those of the eems, While reading the elevated and strik- 


apt to paralyze Protestant effort; when | men most prominent in science, literature, | ing thoughts which Curtlus pours out to bis 
he gets clear of the gloomy supersti- | and art at that brilliant period, not very nearest friends, to s¢ him as he was and 


tions which he is not allowed to unlearn, | long subsequent to the founding of the Uni almost to hear his voice [ have spoken 
and the traditions of oppression and famine | versity of Berlin. Among those with whom | at length of the series of letters to Cur- 








which the politicians urge him never to for- ' the young Curtius was on terms of inti- ° tius’s father, because these are so full aad 
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so frequent, and give such a picture of Cur- 
tjus’s early manhood. I have not spoken oi 
the letters, of no less interest, written 
after 1850, when his influence was greatest 
and the number of his correspondents larg- 
est, nor have I allowed myseif to speak of 
his domestic relations, of which also the 
letters give some hint. I know no moe 
beautiful picture of life in cultivated Ger- 
man circles for the long period which this 
book covers, than this volume reveals. I 
do not believe that another so delicate and 
charming portrait of a great German scholar 
exists as these letters supply. They are 
an invaluable record of much that was most 
important in Germany in the nineteenth 
century. The book, at least in liberal ex- 
tracts, must be translated into English. 
ROBERT PORTER KBEP. 

Norwicu, Conn., November 21, 1902. 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The expression ‘‘one hundred twen- 
ty’’ in place of ‘‘one hundred and twenty” 
was probably not invented by mathemati- 
cians. In Shakspere’s ‘‘Henry V.”’ we find 
the following examples: 

“Four hundred twenty-six’ (i. 2, 61). 

“Bight hundred five” (i. 2, 64). 

“One hundred twenty-six’”’ (iv. 8, 77). 

This fact no doubt accounts for the use 
of the phrase by the “pedantic, affected per- 
son whose dress, speech, and manner’’ were 
80 distasteful to Professor Scott. 

Yours very truly, LEwIis F. Mort. 


THe COLLEGE OF THER CITY OF NEW YORK, 
November 21, 1902. 





[We learn that “arithmetical” was 
dropped before “expression” in Profes- 
sor Scott's communication. He intend- 
ed “to confine the discussion to the usage 
of arithmetical writers.”—Ep. NATION.] 


THE COCKNEY H. 


TO THE EpITor or THE NATION: 


Sir: I was much entertained by the protest 
of your correspondent, ‘““‘H. W. H.,”’ against 
American misrepresentations of the use of 
h by the English. For many years I have 
this linguistic phenomenon with 
both in England and among 
Americanized Englishmen, and I have been 
led to formulate the rule applicable in such 
cases In about these words: Where the h be- 
it; where it does not belong, 
place it. I once asked a London policeman 
to direct me to High Holborn. ‘Where,”’ 
said he, “is it you want to go?"’ I repeated 
iny question, whereupon he corrected me by 


observed 


some care, 


longs, omit 


saying, “You mean ‘igh ‘oburn.” While 
in the same city I lodged for some time 
with a man who told me his name was 


‘Enry 'Amshaw, but when he wrote it, I no- 
ticed that he put h before both words. I 
recently made the acquaintance of a man on 
a transatlantic steamer, who told me several 
times that he was going to ‘‘Montrehal.’’ 
These are a few among the many instances 
I have and I cannot discover that 
emphasis has anything to do in the matter. 
In this country I have known a number 
of Englishmen who frankly admitted their 
peccadilloes in this respect, and corrected 
when their attention was called to 
them until they overcame the habit; but 
they could give no reason for the peculiar- 


noted, 


them 


ity. It is curious that a good many Eng- 
lish people deny in toto this misuse of the 
letter h. Not long ago, in a company where 
I happened to be, a German related an anec- 
dote of a peculiar mishap to an Englishman 
at a hotel in Berlin. He ordered a waiter 
to bring him some ‘‘hice water,”’ who, under- 
standing that his guest wanted heiszes Was- 
ser, brought this. As a result of the misun- 
derstanding, the guest burned himself and 
berated the waiter for his stupidity. The 
story was told without the slightest tinge of 
malice; but a lady who happened to be 
present, and whose treatment of the letter 
in question betrayed her nationality, spoke 
up angrily, declaring that all such stories 
were pure lies; that no Englishman ever 
talked that way—and more of the same sort. 
From the scientific point of view we cer- 
tainly have here before us one of the most 
curious phenomena in modern speech. I have 
come across nothing like it outside of Eng- 
lish. C. N. SUPER. 





[Our correspondent adduces no exam- 
ple that contravenes the rule laid down 
by “H. W. H.”—Eb. NATION.] 


Notes. 


Persons who possess manuscripts bear- 
ing upon the career of William H. Crawford 
are requested to communicate with Ulrich 
B. Phillips, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. The letters of Crawford to G. W. 
Erving and to John Randolph of Roanoke 
are particularly desired. 

The Johns Hopkins Press invites sub- 
scriptions to a reprint of four notable eco- 
nomic tracts of the nineteenth century, 
among those, of great importance in the 
development of economic thought, which 
have long been inaccessible to students. 
Publication will begin in January, 1903, un- 
der the direction of Prof. J. H. Hollander. 
Ricardo’s three letters on the Price of 
told (1809), Malthus’s inquiry into the 
Nature of Rent (1815), Sir BE. West’s essay 
on the Application of Capital to Land 
(1815), and Longe’s refutation of Mill and 





Fawcett’s Wage-Fund Theory (1866). Each 
tract will have an introduction and (if 
necessary) annotations by the editor. Sub- 


scription to the series has been fixed at one 
dollar, the edition being of 500 copies. With 
proper encouragement, similar series for 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
will be undertaken under the same aus- 
pices. 

The edition of ‘Academic Honors in 
Princeton University, 1748-1902,’ to issue 
next week from the press and to present a 
list of salutatorians, valedictorians, honor- 
men, etc., since the founding of the College, 
in both the academic and the scientific de- 
partments, will be limited to 600 copies. 
This is the first complete list of the kind 
undertaken by any university, The volume 
may be had of C. W. McAlpin, Secretary of 
the University. 

The Bodleian Society, No. 92 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, are about to bring out a 
“Classic Library of Famous Literatures” 
in twenty crown octavo volumes, edited by 
Frederick B. De Berard, with a general in- 
troduction by Dr. Rossiter Johnson. By 
“Literature” in this title is meant Tales. 
Photogravure illustrations, and indexes, are 





promised. 





‘Deeper Teachings of Plant Life,’ by the 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan, and ‘A History of 
Christianity from St. Paul to Phillips 
Brooks,’ by the Rev. W. E. Gardner, are 
nearly ready to be brought out by Thomas 
Whittaker. 

The Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Co. of 
Kansas City announce for issuance next 
month ‘A Collection of the Writings of John 
James Ingalls,’ edited by William E. Con- 
nelley, the biographer of John Brown and 
General J. H. Lane. The selections have 
been made by the late Senator’s wife. 

A Life of Andrew Carnegie, by Barnard 
Alderson, is in the press of Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

The ever-recurring English classics mark 
the advent of the gift season. Macmillan’s 
edition of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ with 
Austin Dobson’s brief preface and Hugh 
Thomson’s agreeable illustrations, is re- 
vived in smaller and cheaper form, retain- 
ing all the substance of the original. The 
‘Essays of Richard Steele,’ selected and 
edited by a namesake, L. E, Steele, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Dublin, swells accepta- 
bly the little Golden Treasury Series (Mac- 
millan). The editor traces Steele’s life 
with the aid of recent information to offset 
Macaulay’s misrepresentations and “the 
picturesque inaccuracies of Thackeray.” 
He remarks that there is not a trace in 
Steele’s writings “of what it is nowadays 
the fashion to call the Celtic spirit; nor, 
indeed, in those of any of the Irishmen 
who have taken a high place in the bead- 
roll of the great English writers. It would 
seem as if it were not to be in the land 
of its birth that Irish genius was to find 
inspiration.’”’ The reader is sure to be 
propitiated by the sympathetic and grace- 
ful introduction. A larger page is devoted 
to the selected ‘Poems by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley’ (London: Bell; New York: Macmil- 
lan), to which Walter Raleigh furnishes an 
introduction, thus referred to in a curious 
note regarding the decorative drawings by 
Robert Anning Bell: “If they be found 
superfluous or irrelevant, they must share 
that condemnation with the preface.’’ The 
fore-matter is, in fact, rather perfunctory 
and none too illuminating. Mr. Bell’s de- 
signs make a pleasant break in the letter- 
press, and occasionally afford satisfaction 
in themselves without respect to the text. 
As is apt to be the case with pen-and- 
ink work, the smaller pieces are the best. 
The book is prettily bound. It has no 
notes or other apparatus than that men- 
tioned. 

It is a real service to reprint the late 
Clarence King’s ‘Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada’ as Messrs. Scribner have 
just done. Originally published in 1871, 


‘its extraordinary merit as narrative gave 


it a fourth edition in three years. It has 
since gone out of the trade. We reopen the 
book almost by chance at that well-remem- 
bered page of ‘‘Cut-off Copples’s,”’ in which 
the blond ‘“Pike’’ moves a stalled team of 
twelve mules by judicious swearing with- 
out the use of the lash, and modestly dis- 
claims all credit for distinction in this 
branch of the humanities. ‘You'd jest 
orter hear Pete Green. He can exhort the 
impenitent mule.”’ This is Mr. King’s hu- 
morous vein. Noble descriptions of nature 


abound in the chapters on Shasta and Mr. 
Whitney, or in ‘‘Merced Ramblings”; and 
ever the trained scientific eye interprets 
the phenomena amid which the geologist 
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makes his difficult way. There are few bet- 
ter books to read aloud. 

Books on musical topics are less abun- 
dant than usual at this time of the year. 
Useful as a gift book is a new edition, in 
two volumes, of Nathan Haskell Dole’s ‘Fa- 
mous Composers’ (New York: T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.). It is not intended for students of 
music so much as for amateurs who are 
anxious to familiarize themselves with the 
principal events in the lives of twenty com- 
posers, described in a gossipy style. The 
third volume of the ‘Oxford History of 
Music,’ written by Hubert Parry and de- 
voted to the music of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (Clarendon Press), will be noticed 
more fully hereafter. A translation, from 
the Italian, apparently, of Dr. Alfredo Un- 
tersteiner’s ‘History of Music’ is supplied 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. The author quaintly 
declares in the preface that ‘‘those who 
know that I have lived in foreign lands, al- 
most from earliest youth, will not expect 
from me elegance in style.’’ He presents 
his facts, however, in clear language, and 
increases the usefulness of his book for 
students by means of bibliographic lists 
appended to each of the twenty-three chap- 
ters. In his judgments he is impartial. For 
music students, especially those who wish 
to compose, is intended ‘Counterpoint Ap- 
plied,’ by Percy Goetschius (G. Schirmer). 
It treats of the invention-forms, choral- 
figuration, fugue, and canon. A good book 
on the life and works of Mozart in the 
English language has long been a desider- 
atum, and it has been supplied at last by 
Eustace J. Breakspeare (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). While sometimes undiscriminating in 
his criticisms, this author does not go to 
such lengths of adulation as Jahn, and he 
otherwise improves on that ponderous and 
voluminous German. Mozart’s operas are 
analyzed in detail. The piano concertos are 
less satisfactorily treated than they are by 
Parry in his article on Concertos in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians.’ In 
speaking of Mozart’s songs the author re- 
marks that few of them were published in 
his lifetime. ‘‘With a Shakespearian indif- 
ference to their fate, 
varying whiles) in the hands of those to 
whom originally sent. This, alone, reveals 
the state of the music-publishing world in 
1791. Fancy a Sullivan, or a Tosti, doing 
the like nowadays!” 

Mr. Winthrop L. Marvin treats with 
somewhat incoherent enthusiasm of the 
maritime interests of this country, under 
the title ‘The American Merchant Marine’ 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). He makes it 
clear that the shipping of the colonies in- 
creased wonderfully in spite of the re- 
strictive laws of the mother country, and 
then proceeds to contend that, after the 
Revolution, bounties and protective duties 
the preservation of 
insists that powerful 


they remained (for 


were necessary for 
our marine. He 
navy is essential for the protection of our 
commerce, and proves that it throve im- 
mensely when we had almost no war-ships. 
He clinches the argument by showing that 
our privateers constituted by far the most 
efficient part of our naval force when we 
actually engaged in war. So he continues, 
insisting that our marine was ruined for 
lack of subsidies, and, of course, winding 
up with a demand for the payment of boun- 
ties. The fallacy these views was 
thoroughly exposed by Mr. D. A. Wells, 
and it would be idle to repeat his facts 


a 


of 





The Nation. 


When Mr. Marvin forgets his protection- 
ism, he writes entertainingly of ships and 
their voyages; but his material taken 
largely from other works on these subjects 
which likely 
his own. 


is 


are not to be superseded by 


Several addresses by Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge are reprinted in a volume entitled 
‘A Fighting Frigate,’ published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The ‘Fighting Frigate’ 
is, of course, the Constitution, and it is 
needless to say that Mr. Lodge discourses 
of her career with martial ardor. The oth- 
er addresses are on John Marshall, Oliver 
Ellsworth, Rochambeau, Daniel Webster, 
and three of the recent Governors of Mas- 


The 
pressions of Russia”’ 


sachusetts. entitled ‘Some Im 


is adapted to correct 


essay 


many of the vague notions prevalent con 
cerning the economic condition of that em- 
pire. 

We cannot say that Mr. John McMas 
ter’s ‘Daniel Webster’ (The Co.) 
adds much to our knowledge of the char- 
acter of that Indeed, fear 
that readers information de- 
rived exclusively from this book would fail 
to understand a very critical period and a 


B. 
Century 
statesman. we 


whose was 


very instructive career. But the account 
of Webster's life in its most conspicuous 
incidents is readable, and the impartial, 


not to say unsympathetic, attitude of the 
author favorable to the formation of 
an unbiassed judgment by the reader. No 
attempt made to Webster's 
speeches from a literary point of view, and 


is 


is criticise 
his public activity is represented rather as 
that of a politician than of a statesman. 

The little volume, ‘In City Tents,’ by 
Christine Terhune Herrick (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons), holds a deal of wisdom ready for the 
by young couples about to go to 
housekeeping in New York. “The Clty 
Tent” is the small flat, and ‘‘in city tents,”’ 
the writer, “every lives in 
every other person’s pocket, so to speak.”’ 
Her pages are full of excellent practical 
counsel for the young home-makers, from 
the time they begin to look for their flat 
till they are ready to give little dinners 
and modest after-theatre suppers. In the 
matter of summer Sunday outings, the book 
comes near to being a suburban guide, and 
a good one. Touching food and clothes, it 
gives sound advice as to the principles of 
eating and dressing without too 
touching on the receipt-book or the fash- 
ion magazine. It is an unpretending manual 
for unpretending young persons whose lines 
are in narrow spaces. Its matter is 
sensible, its manner kindly, genial, twad- 
dle-free; its views sane, hopeful, and con- 
ciliatory, treating the janitor and the hus- 
band as men and brethren. 

The dictionary arrangement of ‘Harper's 
Cook Book Encyclopedia’ will commend it- 
self to all who resort to it. Classification 
of cakes, fish, puddings 
sausages, etc., under this scheme goes hand 
in hand with abundant 
The only fault we have to find with it is, 
that the rubrics of the main alphabet and 
the sub-rubrics are not distinguished ty- 
pographically. ‘‘Frog’s Legs, Grilled,” for 
example, is in the same letter as “Fruits in 
Blanc-mange Border,’ the first following 
entry under “‘Fruits.’’ The recipes are very 
numerous, and some not easy to find in 
cook books are here given. General ré 
marks on the art of cooking precede the 
dictionary, and the inside covers contain 


using 


observes one 


closely 


cast 


breads, gravies, 


cross-references 
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weights 


and and 


measures. Sixteen photographic 
tions display the set table or 
ticles of food as cooked and 
In revising his ‘First Man 
sition’ (Macmillan) Prof. Edwin H. 
has profited by experien and 
recast the whole. One novelty, in the pun 
tuation section, is the introduction of forty 


illustra 
various a: 
erved 

ial of Compo 
Lewis 


virtually 


typical sentences to be learned by heart 
The section on description is attended by 
thirty copies of prints after paintings, sta 


tuary, architecture, natural scenery 
portraits from life, with Frederick Douglas 
and Booker Washington closing the series 
of great men led by John Stuart Mill 

The little primer of 
ing in geography, 
Home’ «& 
from that 
the Youth's Companion, some by 
and practised writers like Mrs. Julia 
Howe, Arabella B. Buckley, Joaquin 
Frederick Schwatka, et: They all 


Western hemisphere 


supplementary read 
Lands 
of 
appeared in 
known 
Ward 
Miller 
ite 


‘Strange neal 


(Ginn Co.), consists extract 


papers have already 


well 


re] 
to the 


From the same firm we are glad to greet 


a reissue of the late Jane Andrews’s ‘Seven 


Little Sisters,’ a series of girl pictures from 
all over the world that might be regards 
as a development of the opening chapter of 


Judd’s ‘Margaret.’ 
Children’ 


“Source 


the 
Readers 
and 
Hart, 
There 


of 
American 


‘Colonial theme the 
first of the 
History,” elected 
Albert Bushnell 


(Macmillan) 


is 
in 
annotated by Prof 


with collaboration 


free han 
of 
porary narratives from Hauk Erlendsson 
saga of a Wineland baby (1000 A.D.) to Fran 


has been a 


dling, modernizing, abstracting contem 


cis Hopkinson’s ‘Mock Examination’ (1784) 


Here is part of Madam Sarah Knight's lively 


account of her horseback ride from Boston 
to New York in 1704, and Franklin's ‘‘Too 
Much for the Whistie’’; the strict rules of 
Harvard College in 1660, Increase Mather’ 
story of his rescue from Indian captivity, 
and Gov. Bradford's of the first Plymouth 
landing The illustrations, some ancient, 
have been well chosen, and the scheme | 


much to be commended for schoo! or home 
The the 
Mabel Hill replacing Blanche E 


Professor Hart's helper, deals with 


above series, 
Hazard a 


‘Camps 


second volume in 


and Firesides of the Revolution,’ and give 

us dutiful seven-year-old John Quincy 
Adams's letter to his father, in 1774; som 

thing from the journal of Mme. Rliedesel 
passages from Timothy Dwight, and from 
Peter Kalm (on negro servants and slaves 
among other things); the story of Putnam 
and the wolf, of Daniel Boone; some verse 
many good pictures again. The third vol 
ume, ‘How Our Grandfathers Lived,’ with 
Anne Bliss Chapman's assistance, does not 
fall behind the others in interest; In Town 


In the Country, Travellers, Out West, The 
At Sea, The Army, At School fur- 
We re 


Indians, 
nishing the themes for selections 
gret to observe that none of these miscella 


nies has an index, while the table of con 
tents is very meagre 

The October issue of the Essex Inst 
Historical Collections is noticeable for a 


bringing together of authoritle regarding 
“The Affair at the North Bridge, 
(Mass.), February 26, 1775" early 
comfiture of the King’s troops, 
by 
ompanied 
of the 
participants 


Sale 


an 


about whi« 


much has been written local antiquart« 


The 
Bridgman’s 
by 


by a print ' 


historic 


article is act 
painting 


and portraits of or 


a 


¢ 


sceut, 


Wit- 
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nesses to the incident, from Timothy Pick- 
ering to Capt. Richard Derby. 

Among the historical manuscripts pub- 
lished in the November Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library is a letter of Gen. 
Henry Knox, written in 1777, in which he 
declares that he is “surpriz’d and shock’d 
at the supiness shewn by the New Eng- 
land States on the untoward situation of 
our affairs at the northward.” He is ‘‘much 
diverted,”’ however, ‘‘at the ridiculous ex- 
hibition of the [Boston?] money makers 
on the suppos’d appearance of the enemy 
in the Bay.’”’ There is an interesting con- 
fession of a man who “raised” bills of cred- 
it in 1776, showing the prevalence of the 
crime in Massachusetts and the lack of 
appreciation of its dishonesty. Nathaniel 
Appleton, writing from Boston in 1778, 
says in reference to the coming of a Brit- 
ish agent, ‘‘oh the pittyfull shifts they 
are put to send over an half begotten 
illbegotten Hemorphridite which is neith- 
er male or female Dependant or Inde- 
pendent not yet born, yet sent across the 
Atlantic to accomplish more than 60,000 
men could do, Oh! strange.”’ 

In the Paris letter printed last week con- 
cerning the Museum of St. Germain, there 
was a slip in the last paragraph but one 
(eleventh line from end), where ‘Louis 
XIII.” passed for “Louis IX.” 


—The Rev. A. J. Church has long since 
proved himself to be a capital story-teller, 
and many who know nothing of his ripe 
scholarship have reread his tales from 
Homer and Virgil. In ‘Stories of Charle- 
magne and the Twelve Peers of France’ 
(Macmillan) he leaves the classical period 
and moves forward to the Middle Ages. 
Most of the legends which are here recast 
for popular use come from the chansons; 
but one of them at least, the story of Ralph 
the Collier, seems to be unknown inaFrench 
version. The Early English Text Society 
has recently published the Charlemagne ro- 
mances as they were translated by Caxton 
and Lord Berners, but, on the whole, the 
Carolingian cycle is much less familiar to 
the generality of English readers than is 
the cycle of the Niebelungen Lied. To the 
historian the vagaries of folklore are al- 
most as entertaining as they are instructive. 
In the case of Charlemagne the distortion 
of fact is less glaring than in that of At- 
tila, but it is still considerable. On the 
whole, legend tends to abase the great 
emperor rather than to exalt him. Such 
touches as that in the Heimskringla Saga, 
where Sigvat the skald christens Olaf’s son 
Magnus, after King Karl Magnus, ‘“‘the best 
man in the world,’ are rare. Usually Ro- 
land and the peers are the true heroes, 
while Charlemagne is somewhat belittled 
by their prominence, Mr. Church recalls the 
analogy of Agamemnon and Achilles, which 
is quite to the point. ‘The real Charle- 
magne,’ he adds, ‘‘Was a very great per- 
sonality, one that impressed his age as 
deeply as any man has ever done; in these 
stories he often appears petty, capricious, 
and obstinate.”’ The tales in Mr. Church's 
collection present a large number of the 
cavaliers who figure most prominently in 
the chansons of the twelfth century—Roland, 
Oliver, Fierabras, Turpin, the crafty Mau- 
gis, and Ganelon the traitor. For the sake 
of Shakspere we must also be glad that 
Huon of Bordeaux is included among the 
foregoing worthies, all of whom are some- 





what better known than himself. This is 
an excellent series of tales, and one that 
will make good pabulum for boys of four- 
teen who are hungering after adventures. 


—The last volumes issued by the Selden 
Society, Volume XIII. for 1899, the appear- 
ance of which was much delayed, and Vol- 
ume XV. for 1901, deal with two obscure 
departments of the English law of the thir- 
teenth century, the peculiar laws applica- 
ble under the Angevin kings and their suc- 
cessors to the forests and to the Jews. 
‘Select Pleas of the Forest’ are extracts 
from the proceedings of the Justices of the 
Forest in their ‘‘eyres,”’ or circuits, through 
the forest counties of England. Their ed- 
itor, Mr. G. J. Turner, shows that the forest 
eyre, far from being purely an instrument 
of tyranny, was a part of the financial ma- 
chinery of government, and was chiefly 
concerned with protecting the forests and 
raising revenue in the shape of fines. He 
gives a valuable introduction, describing 
the various forest officers and their fune- 
tions. In an appendix he supplies a very 
learned glossary, in which the rich medi- 
geval vocabulary of forest terms is admir- 
ably explained. 


—Less learned, but even more interest- 
ing, is the later volume, ‘Select Pleas, 
Starrs and Other Records from the Rolls of 
the Exchequer of the Jews,’ edited by Mr. 
J. M. Rigg. This is a selection of extracts 
from the records of the Exchequer of the 
Jews between 1201 and 1290, namely, from 
the time of the Jewish Charter of Liberties 
granted by King John down to the expul- 
sion of the Jews under Edward I. An ex- 
cellent introduction by the editor describes 
the various persecutions—fiscal by the 
Crown and physical by the people—from 
which the Jewish community suffered. In- 
deed, considering the smallness of that 
community (about 18,000 in 1290), the fact 
that they had a monopoly of the money- 
lending business, and the fact that the le- 
gal rate of interest seems to have been 43 
per cent. per annum, it is no wonder that 
they were both hated and persecuted. The 
anti-Semitism of the present day has far 
less excuse. The Justices of the Jews, of 
whose proceedings full specimens are hero 
given, were an outgrowth of the Court of 
Exchequer, and were appointed to assist 
that court in dealing with cases affecting 
these most valuable chattels of the Crown. 
Considering how little original work has 
been devoted to the mediwval history of the 
English Jews, and how copious are the 
sources, Mr. Rigg might have done well to 
illustrate his points by reference to other 
authorities. Prynne’s ‘Demurrer’ of 1656, 
the pioneer work on the subject, and Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs’s very learned little book 
on the ‘Jews of Angevin England,’ make 
one feel that Mr. Rigg has hardly done jus- 
tice to his material. 


~-The botanical collections obtained bythe 
Hopkins-Stanford Expedition to the Gala- 
pagos Islands on the western coast of South 
America, were referred to the Gray Her- 
barium of Harvard University for deter- 
mination. In the important paper printed 
in the Proceedings of the American Acad- 
emy for October, Dr. B. L. Robinson pre- 
sents the results of careful studies by him- 
self and certain associates, here and abroad, 
in regard to the peculiar vegetation of this 
interesting group of islands. In Mr, Dar- 





win’s Life (I., p. 276) we read that it was 
the critical study of the peculiarities of the 
flora of the Galapagos Islands which was 
“especially the origin of all my views.” 
With the comparatively rich material now 
available, in addition to Darwin’s some two 
hundred plants, Dr. Robinson set himself 
about the task of ascertaining ‘‘(1) in how 
far the vegetation cf the archipelago is 
really peculiar, (2) to what other floras it 
is mest nearly related, and (3) the compli- 
cated affinities existing between the florulw 
of the different islands.’’ Besides these in- 
teresting questions, he desired to throw new 
light on the origin of the islands themselves. 
Concerning the points just enumerated, Dr. 
Rcbinson says: “While it is thus clear 
that the Galapageian flora is cnly an out- 
lying portion of the American flora with a 
strong specific differentiation, it is impossi- 
ble to trace its relationship closely to any 
one section of the Pacific American vege- 
tation. It can only be said in a general 
way that nearly all the plants of the archi- 
pelago are identical with, or obviously rc- 
lated to, species of the Sierras and Andes, 
or of the Pacific Slope, between Lower Cali- 
fornia on the one hand, and northern Chili 
on the other.’”’ 


—Two views have been held regarding the 
origin of these islands. The first regards 
the group as having been raised by vol- 
canic action, and the following facts are 
urged in support of the suggestion: “() 
All parts of the islands now visible are ob- 
viously of volcanic origin. (2.) The islancs 
are separated from the mainland by a very 
considerable depth of ocean (more than 
1,500 fathoms). (3.) The western coast of 
South America shows no sign of subsidence, 
but rather of marked elevation in recent 
geologic time.’’ Under this view, the cloth- 
ing of the islands by vegetation has come 
from seeds, etc., brought thither by winds, 
currents, and birds of passage. The sec- 
ond view considers the islands as having re- 
sulted from the subsidence of intervening 
land, and hence as being continental islands, 
or, as one may say, the tops of mountains 
once a portion of the mainland. The late 
Dr. Baur, much impressed by the curious 
relations which exist between the plants ¢f 
the different islands, was led to adopt the 
theory of subsidence as more satisfactory 
than that of elevation. Concerning these 
ncteworthy relations Dr. Robinson presents 
very interesting statements, which, however, 
are too long for transcription here. He 
treats the subject with an impartial hand, 
and finally arrives at the conclusion that 
“the botanical evidence, so far as it has 
yet been made out, is opposed rather than 
favorable tothe subsidence theory.’’ 


® Aenea 


FURNESS’S HEAD-HUNTERS OF BOR- 
NEO. 


The Home-Life of Borneo Head-Hunters: 
Its Festivals and Folklore. By William 
Henry Furness, 38rd, M.D., F.R.G.S. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1902. Oce« 
tavo. Pp. xi, 197. 88 full-page illustra- 
tions. 


A rare charm characterizes Dr. Furness’s 
account of some forest tribes in North 
Borneo. It is not a traveller's story of his 
wanderings among a strange people, nor a 
scientific student’s record of observed 
facts, but a skilful. combination of both 


story and record. His object is simply te 
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describe the native, his appearance, home, 
occupations, amusements, and, so far as he 
could learn them, the motives for his ac- 
tions. So we watch, with him, from the 
veranda of the common house, the life-cur- 
rent as it flows from morn till night. We 
take part in expeditions, both for making 
war and for peace, and join in the elaborate 
ceremonials and feastings at the naming 
of a boy. Seated before the fire at eve- 
ning we listen to the rude music and song 
and watch the dance, or hear some chief 
tell of his education as a head-hunter 
and explain and defend his superstitions. 
Here, too, we are told the meaning of the 
tattoo-marks on the body, the feathers on 
the shield, the carvings on the house-posts, 
the flight of birds, and other omens essen- 
tial to the success of a tribe’s undertak- 
ings. Nearly every important event in 
the native’s life, including sickness, death, 
and burial, but not marriage, is more or 
less fully treated. Incidents personal to 
the author are introduced, and, though al- 
ways subsidiary to the main theme, great- 
ly beighten the lifelikeness of the scenes 
pictured. But what contributes most to the 
charm of the narrative, possibly, is the 
genuine attachment of the author for this 
forest-folk. The Kayans and Kenyahs, who 
seemed at first to be merely uncouth sav- 
ages, came to be regarded at the end of a 
twelvemonth’s residence among them as 
“kind-hearted, devoted friends.’’ Natur- 
ally, the attachment was mutual; and 
the resultant unrestrained, free _ inter- 
course between host and guest we owe 
some of the most interesting and impor- 
tant passages of the book. We should not 
omit to mention, however, that the read- 
er’s enjoyment is enhanced by the author's 
literary skill and quiet humor, a direct in- 
heritance. The importance of Dr. Fur- 
ness’s work as a contribution to ethnolog- 
ical science, as well as its attractiveness, 
is increased by the skilful and abundant 
use of his illustrations. There is scarcely 
a statement capable of a material repre- 
sentation which is not accompanied by the 
reproduction of an admirable photograph 
that enables the reader not merely to veri- 
fy, but to amplify, the text. 

The impression which Dr. Furness’s ac- 
count leaves is of a tropical people who, 
having reached a certain stage of devclop- 
ment, have had their further progress ar- 
rested, but who, for some reason, are not 
relapsing into savagery. Their architec- 
tural ability is far above that of many half- 
civilized races. Their houses, raised on 
piles fifteen feet high, are strongly built, 
well floored, well roofed with ironwood 
shingles; and not a nail is used in their 
construction. They are sometimes a quarter 
of a mile long, and capable of sheltering 
from six hundred to a thousand persons. 
Really, they are villages of a single street, 
the veranda being a public thoroughfare 
throughout the entire length in front of 
the private rooms. A _ highly developed 
artistic sense is shown in the decoration of 
the houses with carvings and painted bor- 
ders around doors and along partition 
walls, but especially in the tattoo patterns 
carved in high relief on wooden stamps and 
the prows of their canoes. These Borneans 
are agriculturists and have considerable 
mechanical talent, shown in their blow- 
pipes and canoes. A plieture is given of a 
racing-canoe made from a single log 120 
feet long and holding quite easily a hun- 


to 





that with 
should 


dred men. If it is remarkable 
this intelligence their development 
have stopped, it is still more strange that 
they should not have relapsed into perfect 
barbarism. The head-hunting propensity, 
as described by Dr. Furness in a chapter 
of absorbing interest, it would seem, must 
inevitably debase those who yield to it. A 
chief told him how his made him 
overcome his instinctive aversion to blood- 
shedding by killing, when a “‘little fellow,’’ 
not a captive enemy, but his old nurse, of 
whom “I was really very fond.”” And from 
that time he cherished, ‘‘as his highest aim 
in life, to add every year to that cluster of 
human heads hanging from the rafters just 
above us, and gently swaying in the heat 
ascending from the Yet gave 
the impression of being a benignant, gen- 
tle-hearted man. Possibly light is 
thrown upon the mystery in his vehement 
defence of the 


“No, Tuan! 


father 


flames.”’ he 


some 


custom: 


No! the custom is not 
rible. It is an ancient custom, a good, 
beneficent custom, bequeathed to us _ by 
our fathers and our fathers’ fathers: it 
brings us blessings, plentiful harvests, and 
keeps off sickness and pains. Those who 
were once our enemies, hereby become our 
guardians, our friends, our benefactors.” 


hor- 


The difficulty of the problem is increased 
by the the 
Punans, who are much lower in the scale of 
civilization, and 
care no more for a 
heads than for that any 
and, therefore, never go on a raid.’’ The 
English doing all 
power to put an end to the practice by 
ishing it as a crime. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the 


fact that a neighboring tribe, 


“are not head-hunters, 


collection of human 


of other animal, 


Government is in its 


pun 


arrested development of the Kayans has 
much to do with their slavery to their 
superstitions, many of which are as old 


as human nature itself. Dr. Furness has 
collected a great number of facts showing 
their prevalence and power. The simplest 
actions of their lives are affected by them. 
One of the most common and far-reaching 
is the fear of uttering the name not merely 
of persons, but of inanimate objects, lest 
some evil or misfortune should result. 

“A Kayan, Kenyah, or Punan never thinks 
of saying that he is going to search for 
camphor, but that he is going to look for 
the ‘thing that smells,’ and even this he 
says in a whisper, for fear the camphor 
crystals, deep in their secret, native home 
might hear and elude him after he had all 
the trouble of chopping down the tree.” 

In the preparations for Tuba-fishing, the 
name of the fish cannot be spoken, but an 
other word agreed upon is substituted for 
it. “This concealment of the truth,’ 
believe, “deceives all the bats, birds, and 
insects, which are always keen to report 
to the fish all the sayings and doings of 
men, and, as Tuba has not been mentioned, 
no warning can be given.’ But the utter 
ance of a personal name may be fraught 
with an unknown and deadly peril. This 
invests it with great importance, and 
the naming of a chief's son is celebrat- 
ed with elaborate ceremonies, ending with 
a great feast. As no white man, so far as 
our knowledge goes, had ever been present 
on one of these occasions before Dr. Fur 
ness, his detailed account has a peculiar 
importance. The name is changed to guit 
the varying conditions in their lives. A 
man gave him as a reason for taking a new 
name that he had been “ ‘so sick that the 
evil spirits were trying to make my soul 


they 








wander away from my body [and here his 
voice dropped to a whisper]; so I changed 
my name; now they will not know where 
to find me.’ He looked furtively on all 
sides, as if afraid that the trick would be 


The 
animals are in league with the evil 
-‘to a Kayan there are no su 
beneficent 


overheard by the spirits birds and 


apirit 
h things as 
spirits’’—and it is essential to 
the success of any undertaking that the 
The f 
a bird or its chirp on the left instead of 
the right of the path will put 


They 


omens should be auspicious flight of 


a stop to the 


building of a house will give 


up the 


cultivation of a rice fleld if on going to it 
they chance to see acertain deer or snake 
The color of a pig's liver may be a senter 

of death to some chief It was with the 
greatest difficulty and only by the exercise 
of remarkable tact, that the British Re 

dent, Dr. Charles Hose, brought the ex 
peditions described by Dr. Furness to a 
successful issue by prevailing upon the na 
tives for once to disregard the warning 


- 


of omen birds and beasts. The daily occu 


pations they neither leave their 


cease; 


houses themselves nor allow strangers to 


enter, for days together, while waiting for 
a favorable omen, a for 


instance, he 


sight of a certain hawk 


Our author is unusually happy in his ref 
erences to the children, who, in his life 
like pictures of them, appear to differ only 


in outward 


ilized 


circumstances from 


brothers and sisters Very 


tive is his account of a favorite pas 
the young girls 


“It was a sort of game of tag that they wer: 





always playing, only, instead of one cha 

ing all, all chased one, and this one would 
get off some little distance from the rest 
and then suddenly disappear under water 
Then the chase begins. All swim as fast 
as they can to the spot where she had van 
ished, some swimming with a rapid over 
hand stroke, while others swam entirely un 


der the water. Then, possibly still in front 
of them, possibly far behind, up bobbed the 
girl who was ‘it,’ shaking the water from 
her and giving a shout of derision 
her pursuers Down she again, and 
the chase was renewed, all under water, 
long, sometimes, that the irface of 

river became perfectly smooth, and no one 
would have imagined that in another mo 
ment it would be again bubbling up and 
dashed into spray by a crowd of laughing 


eyes at 
went 
80 


the 


shouting, black-haired, merry girl 

In the last chapters of a book ir too 
short Dr.- Furness tells of a visit to th 
Punans, a nomadic jungle tribe, ar ‘ t 
fishing expedition, a sport in which all, old 
and young, men and women, join 

Though Dr. Furness has described his for 
est friends as a most amiable peopl ! 
some of the photographs of the na 
show much intelligence and character 
must not be supposed that he is silent a 
to their defects What hadow can | 
darker than this which falls acro hi 
picture of this honest, hospitable, genti« 
race? Among them ‘there is no su hin 
a unselfish love. Their live re 
almost as purely individual and selfis! 


are the examples Nature sets before them 
And lecp 
seated in the heart of the joyous, child-like 


at every turn in the jungl 


tr 


Borneans there reigns in their bosom le 
to their jungle home, an inextinguishabk 
yearning for a head not their own. Never 


theless, I like them.” 





4:24 
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BOOKS OF PICTURES. 


Old English Masters, Engraved by Timothy 
Cole. With Historical Notes by John C. 
Van Dyke and Comments by the Engrav- 
er. The Century Co. 1902. 


Pictures in the Wallace Collection. By Fred- 
erick Miller. London: C. Arthur Pearson; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1902. 

The Deserted Village. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
Illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey, R. A. 
Harper & Bros. 1902. 

World Pictures: Being a Record in Color by 
Mortimer Menpes. Text by Dorothy 
Menpes. London: Adam & Charles Black; 
New York: R. H. Russell. 1902. 

Done in the Open: Drawings by Frederic 
Remington. With an Introduction and 
Verses by Owen Wister. R. H. Russell. 
1902. 

The Social Ladder: Drawings by Charles 
Dana Gibson. R. H. Russell. 1902. 
These half-dozen books are essentially 

picture-books, not illustrated books. The 
text varies in importance from Goldsmith’s 
classic poem and Mr. Van Dyke’s seriously 
written “notes” to the mere line of legend 
beneath Gibson’s drawings; but in each case 
save one the text is there only because the 
pictures first existed, and it is the text 
which illustrates, more or less well, the 
pictures, not the pictures which illustrate 
the text. Even in the one case where the 
drawings are illustrations of a preéxistent 
plece of literature, it is made quite evident 
that the illustrations are the thing in the 
present edition, and that the text is repub- 
lished only as a vehicle for them. 

Mr. Cole’s engravings after ‘Old English 
Masters’ are as beautiful, artistically, as 
his former work after Italian and Dutch 
painters, and as far from justifying the 
claim of superior authenticity which his 
admirers persistently make for them. Mr. 
Van Dyke makes it again in the preface to 
the present volume in terms which it is 
worth while to examine. His first conten- 
tion is, that ‘‘there has yet to be devised a 
mechanical process that will render the 
exact values of tones like the lines of the 
graver,’’ and that color-values ‘“‘no lens will 
determine so accurately as the human eye,” 
He is not content, however, with the claim 
that wood-engraving makes up in truth of 
what it loses in truth of form, but 
maintains that it has both kinds of truth. 
He goes on to say: ‘Moreover, the excel- 
lencies that Me in the photograph the en- 
graver already possesses. His picture is al- 
ways photographed upon the block, and it 
block-photograph that he 
Indeed, it is no inconsiderable part 
of his craft nowadays to amend the faults 
of the photograph-—-to add where it omits, 
and to modify where it distorts’; so that 
engraving is more accurate, even in form, 
than the photograph. And yet it is art, 
too, and “the engraver is an individuality, 
not a machine; and if he have the artistic 
may be a translator, an inter- 


tone 


is upon this 


works, 


sense, he 
preter.” 
The idea that because an engraver works 
upon a photograph, he therefore retains all 
its virtues as an accurate copy, is little less 
than absurd; witness any illustrator who 
Did Mr. Van Dyke 
even by an 


has ever been engraved, 


ever see a tracing, made 


experienced artist,and will he maintain that 
such a tracing has all the virtues of the 
It is not even true that engrav- 


original? 





ings after paintings are 
rate in their values’ than 
photographs. Color values cannot be 
accurately registered at all in black 
and white, but the best modern photographs 
and photographic productions come nearer 
to rendering them than any engraver has 
ever done. Wood engraving gives a much 
richer tone and a more agreeable surface 
than mechanical process, and is more pleas- 
ing to look at, but it is not authentic, and 
no student would ever base any opinion of 
the original upon a wood-engraving. A pas- 
sage in Mr. Cole’s notes on the engraving 
after Constable’s “Hay Wain” shows plain- 
ly that he himself is perfectly aware of 
the interpretative and artistic nature of 
his labors. He says: 


more accu- 
the best 


“T engraved the picture . mm we 
bold a manner as I could command, because 
I wanted each line to print up as fat and 
full as possible, as I felt by this means I 
might arrive at something analogous to the 
rich and unctuous coloring characteristic 
of the original. Much that was in the 
original had, of course, to be sacrificed, 
. whole legions of details are ruth- 
lessly swept away. And thus it is 
with all art: sacrifice is the rule. Art lives 
by sacrifice.” 


What Mr. Cole has produced, then, is a 
series of works of art in wood-engraving 
based upon other works of art in paint. As 
such they are magnificent, and no other man 
has produced their like for richness of tone 
and beauty of effect, while as interpreta- 
tions, in another medium, of the character- 
istic forms of certain painters they have 
very great merit. 

Apart from the aberrations of this pref- 
ace, Mr. Van Dyke’s text is very good—well 
thought out and clearly written—though, of 
course, no other critic would agree with all 
of it. The chapters on Reynolds and 
Gainsborough are especially good, and yet 
he seems to us slightly to underrate the 
latter painter. He is inclined to depre- 
ciate Constable a little, and to minimize 
his influence on the modern French school, 
and, we think, to misunderstand Turner 
and to misstate the reasons of the lack of 
appeal of that strange genius to many art- 
ists. He considers Constable a realist and 
Turner a creator, and seems to think the 
indictment against the latter is that his 
work is untrue. Now it is not because 
Turner’s work is untrue to local fact, or 
even to natural law, that many of us cannot 
greatly like him—Claude and Nicolas 
Poussin, whom we admire, were untrue 
also—but because his imagination seems to 
us feverish and _ theatrical rather than 
broad and tranquil, his style operatic rath- 
er than symphonic, his technique audacious 
and effective rather than sound. But the 
work of Turner is too big a subject to be 
dealt with here, and we shall return to it 
later in reviewing Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
great book. 

‘Pictures in the Wallace Collection’ gives 
us twenty collotype reproductions by the 
Autotype Company, printed in a sepia tone, 
of paintings of more or less merit by well- 
known artists. Some of them, like Hals’s 
“Laughing Cavalier’ and De Hooch's “‘In- 
terior with Woman and Boy,” are of al- 
most the first rank. The one Gainsborough, 
his “Mrs. Robinson” (Perdita), is of his 
most charming work, and one of the two 
Reynoldses is the beautiful ‘Nelly 
O’Brien.’’ On the other hand, we have three 
of the sensual sentimentalities of Greuze 
where one would be amply sufficient, and 





the popular character of the work is sim- 
ilarly accented by the three Meissoniers, 
only one of which is of his best, and by 
the Horace Vernet and the Delaroche. The 
admirable reproduction of the De Houch is 
an example of how superior to engraving 
mechanical process can be, even in the 
rendering of tone and light and air. 

Mr. Abbey was ever peculiarly at home 
in the eighteenth century, and Goldsmith’s 
‘Deserted Village’ gives him an opportunity 
exactly suited to his great and delicate tal- 
ent. Some of us, perhaps, will never like 
anything else quite so well as his drawings 
to the ‘Old Songs’ and ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ but this is probably a matter of sen- 
timent and association. At any rate, we 
shall like these better than his illustrations 
to Shakspere, where the dramatic demands 
were too much for him or for any man. The 
nature of his art is distinctly idyllic, and 
in an idyll like this he is at his best, with 
his old daintiness and charm and character 
and gentle humor. It is all the more to 
be regretted that the book-making is not 
worthy of the literature and the art. The 
red cover and gilt edges give us pause at 
the outset, and the staring likeness of the 
artist, from a photograph, strikes a jarring 
and discordant note. The heavily coated 
paper, which may have been necessary for 
the reproduction of the pen-drawings, is 
used also for the letter-press, and the bad- 
ly arranged page and ugly, fantastic type 
All tend to increase a sense of discomfort 
which is like that of trying to listen to Mo- 
zart with a clatter of tinware in the next 
room. The Harpers should really treat Mr. 
Abbey better, for he is one of their most 
valuable possessions, ! 

Mr. Menpes has gone around the world to 
produce the hundred full-page plates, many 
of them in colors, and the hundreds of lit- 
tle sketches in the text, which make the 
principal interest of ‘World Pictures,’ and 
yet the results are singularly similar and 
not a little monotonous. He has been every- 
where, and the pictures he has brought 
back might almost have been done any- 
where. They are little bits, pleasant 
enough to look at, rather common in color 
(which may be the fault of the reproduc- 
tion), not very interesting in composition 
or line, and seldom of great or celebrated 
subjects. The pleasantly garrulous text is 
said to be by Dorothy Menpes, and her hand 
may have held the pen, but the voice, with 
its “I did this’’ and “I painted that,” is 
surely the voice of Mr. Menpes himself. 
The book reads like a prolonged interview, 
and, like enough, that is what it 1s. 

In his introduction to ‘Done in the Open,’ 
Mr. Wister calls Remington an “historian,” 
and says of him that he “is not merely an 
artist; he is a national treasure.” Let 
us call him an “historical painter,’’ and 
admit frankly that, as such, he is more 
likely to be valued by posterity than most 
of those who have assumed to themselves 
that name. His vigorous art, not without 
a touch of brutality befitting its subjects, 
has recorded an epoch much as Mr. Wister 
has himself done it in his “historical nov- 
el,” ‘The Virginian’; and the fast-vanish- 
ing types of Indian and scout and cowboy 
will live for our successors in his draw- 
ings. He has little sense of beauty, and for 
his work he does not need it. He is not a 
decorator or an artist for art’s sake, but 
an illustrator, in the larger sense of the 
word; and his illustrations of a time and 
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a region will be of the utmost value to the | Woman, too, half daft because she cannot] him; aversion to his sordidness pit 
future historian. Mr. Maxfield Parrish has | believe in the Holy Ghost, is the subject | at his superstitions joy n haring 
recently shown us that there is material | of another story that opens tellingly with | the deliciousness of mountains and for- 


in the arid West for another and a more | a bit of sordid detail work, and ends in aj ests; interest in the characters and 
purely esthetic art; but a good thing of | half-mystic gleam. The “Ghost Story” is | toms of a community good and bad lik 

one kind does not make a good thing of | well founded, though rather involved in the | ers, but real, genuine, undil xo 
another kind less good. Mr. Wister’s ob- | telling; and what a strange thing to give the | or evil. That the family wi whom 
ligato of scraps of verse will not add to his | names Darby and Joan to two men friends! | journalist spent his year was exce] 
reputation. “Twilight Guests,"’ wholly a dream sketch, | he admits, yet we find nothing ji bl 


Mr. Gibson’s drawings, too, will have an | is wishy-washy, while feebleness marks “A | in Adam of Adamshaus, with } 


historical value some day, as will all faith- | Bayard of Broadway” and “A Little Brother | simplicity and his unswerving 





ful records of the present, though his rec- | of the Books,’ both dealing with the real | certainly nothing impossible 

ord contains less truth and more beauty | unmitigated by the probable. The remain- | blustering over small trials. turning 5 
than Remington’s. It is the habit to call] ing stories, of the drunken pianist and of | in great crises, nor in the exquisite p 
such work as his “caricature,’’ but the | the frustrated poet, are original, but not so | trait of the daughter. The sel ppo ! 
word is to be admitted as just only if it | harmoniously constructed as the best of the | farm-hand tells his story admirably 
is allowed to connote exaggeration in| others. The title of one, “When Pippa] ring the reader as he himself i irred by 
either direction, for his young men and | Passed,’’ reveals itself in the end as a pun the curses and the blessings of peasa l 
maidens are as much handsomer than their In his book of ‘‘Fireside Tales,” Mr. Quil with Nature often and society usually 


prototypes as many of his old men and WO- | jer_Couch too roams far and wide, from the | against him—at all events in Styria 
men are uglier than those one commonly 
meets with. His present set of drawings 
has more background than some that have 
preceded it, and will give more idea to the 


palfrey and gerfalcon romance to the mod- 
ern railway episode. Of all his fields of 
activity we still delight most in his Corn- CHILDREN’S 
wall. Smooth and trained as his speech al 
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coming student of the milieu of his char- ways is, he betrays, or so we fancy, less Of the season’s nonsense books f thi 
acters than he has sometimes deigned to] 54 less of naturalness in his handling of | Young, ‘The Pete and Polly Stori . 
do, but it has rather less of costume. The | , topic the farther it strays from his inimi- | Carolyn Wells, cleverly illu 
student will be taught that American girls table Cornish coast. This may be a sur- | Fanny Young Cory (A. C. McClurg & Co 


of the beginning of the twentieth agg vival of our admiration of “Q’s” earliest | Sustain the writer's reputa nasa hu I 
were agnifice p 1S, € e will is f , " of Lewi ‘arrol nd Ed 
ere — nt creature and hes, ‘ “| work, or it may be the old story of the man | ! t of the house L Ca ll a Ed 
earn whi “Dp Dac ” looks like, but : : » are sar. wit Carolv: ells we nal 
arn nat a ‘‘pompadour’’ looks who never can escape from his first suc ward Lear, with a Carolyn Wells persona 


> al > > > y r ow : ati add f ad aloud o} te at 
he will often be reduced to wonder how cesses, even though he excels them, Be it | ©@Uation added. If read aloud, a chapter a 


their garments were made, or whether, in as it may, we persist in chiefly enjoying | * time this book will be equally amusing 
evening dress, they wore = other than | couch company as the old fisherman who | '® child and reader, ‘The Golliwog 

what used to be called a ‘‘slip.”’ For the says: “Here you be for the sake of argu- hip’ (Longmans, Green & Co ve 

rest, Mr. Gibson's skill of rendering is as ment, a Christian man, and in beauty next by Bertha Upton and “pictured” by Flor 
great as ever, and his “studies of expres- door to the angels, and the only use you | “ce K. Upton, relates the ballooning « 
sion’ are, many of them, admirable. periences of those former friends of chil 


make of it is to steal groceries’; and the 
i i i , » Golliwogg and his four woodet 

smuggling Captain who delivers himself o! hood, the Golliwogg and | sous , 
a “ ioll friends. The adventures are a 

this bit of political economy: ‘I read my doll friend The adventu : 


and startling, am I icture july ep 
NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. Bible and it says that Cesar ordered the | 224 startling oe the pictu yr 
‘ resentative of Golliwoggs and wooden folk 
’ . : , , P whole world to be taxed. Now that is ‘ 
Captain Macklin. By Richard Harding Davis. . eit 7 It occurs to the adult reader that an age 


sense. Cesar didn’t go niggling away with 
a duty on silk here and another on brandy 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. of entire sympathy with jointed dolls ma 





Whom the Gods Destroyed. By Josephine | 1.75 ond ancther on: ten and ancther os need explanation of some of the tir 
Dodge Daskam. Charles Scribner’s Sons. East Indy calicoes. Mind you, I’ve got no However, In balloon tori especial 
The White Wolf, and Other Fireside Tales. | personal feeling against King George; but striving after the = am ete sh me orcas 
By A. T. Quiller-Couch. Scribners. it does annoy me to see a man calling his- ‘Come and the King’s Children, by Cos 
The Earth and the Fulness Thereof. By | self King of England and making money in 4 sod — ~_— We ° ooh “ os are z wh 
Peter Rosegger. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. these petty ways.”” Their society is to us ao pings Raga — i ae = 

‘Captain Macklin’ is a swashbuckling | ®W°°te? snecaglnrenigeindininmedaniamcednggete ii sone ' ( thi , and an a " yunt of the 
story of a nice lad whose Irish descent sup- ghosts and plain citizens, or even than babeialia ak tn tite ant Ghee Gat 7 
plies probability for his devotion to ‘‘the that of the dwellers hard by Borneo. There ter, with sundry companior t o tt 
sex’’ and for his passion for indiscriminate is not one tale without its adroitness of in- way. The shew lities are qui enjoyabl 
soldiering. It is the most natural thing in vention, nor one that does not plainly te: enough to make on ort tha Coquo 
the world to find him campaigning in Cen- tify to the writer’s gift of expression; but hould be a real punster, such a 
tral America after West Point has proved several there are that are made unwieldy in comic opera However t} ehilds 
inhospitable to his ideas on the subject of by being told as tales within tales, and may not notice all his iniquiti n that re 
hops without leave. No one can handle a| *! least one that reads like a conscious re pect and in all others he a capital fe 
Honduras revolution more entertainingly flection of Kipling. For Kipling, most read low, in whom they will delight, a ell e 
than Mr. Davis, who keeps the r¢ ader inter- | €S prefer to go to Kipling. in the two children. in the little queen 
ested in his young hero and his young hero's Peter Rosegger’s Styrian romance, well |] evolved from a potato, and in the wond 
heroes—boys of all ages, but alike in their | translated by Frances FE. Skinner, ji ful resources of the enchanted green 
enthusiasm for fighting, with a leaning to | straight from the heart of a man and from | pfous« The illustrations are ¢ } 
fighting on freedom’s side. Extravaganza | the lap of Mother Earth. Not since ‘On the | design, and, by comparison th mu 
and romance are blended into a beguiling | Heights’ caught the reading public away in process color work, delicatel f 
story. The turn given to tne love interest | to the upper lands of rustic living have ws ‘Grimm Tales Made Gay,’ by Guy Wetmore 
is not the least fresh feature in a story that | been transported so entirely into a peasant | Carryl, with pictures by Albert Levering 
is throughout fresh and spicy world above the valleys. A modern touch, | (Houghton. Mifflin & ¢ in | bud 

Miss Daskam’s story-boox ranges far and | naturally absent from Auerbach’s masterly ed among children bool only on tt 
wide, from ghosts to drunkards, from poets | work, is infused into Rosegger's by his plan core of being amusing. Tru the youth 
to. librarians. She is at her best, and her | of telling the story through the letters of | ful ear might well be caught by the fing 
best is excellent, in those stories which | a journalist who, on a wager, has taken } ling versification, but for the elders will t 
touch pn the extremes of her gamut, where | service for a year with a peasant farmer reserved the fullest enjoyment of the 
realism is tinged with supernaturalism, as] All that he learned, the reader may lear: genious perversions of our childhood fa 
in “A Wind Flower,” the most perfect of | too; he will find it suggestive reading in vorites, and in particular of the quit I 
the group. Here a spindling Maine girl and | deed, rousing wonder at the extent and va imitable Morals."" The black and 
the Storm Wind join hands almost Haw riety of knowledge a peasant must possess illustration roughly humorou mn charar 


thorne-wise, affording the reader no shock in order to manage a mountain farm: wrath ter. not 
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save one of acquiescence. The VPoorhouse | at the restrictions that hamper and crush ! man caricature 
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Nonsense enters into ‘Sing a Song of Six- 
pence: Another Lost Legend’ (Boston: 
George H. Ellis & Co.), but it is by way of 
the illustrations, eight in number, by Ed- 
ward Lear, new to collectors, we believe, 
and now first published. They would be ac- 
cepted frankly by the youngsters if mated 
with the nursery rhyme alone; but here 
there is an attempt to elucidate the rhyme 
by a half-serious prose invention. The 
resulting incongruity enhances the humor 
for adults; what children would make of it 
must be tested by experience. 

‘Prince Silverwings’ and the accompany- 
ing fairy tales by Mrs. Carter Harrison 
(McClurg) are poetic, telling of princesses 
and cloud-maidens and such good company. 
The colored jllustrations, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins, are charmingly refined in line and 
conception; the whole volume a handsome 
one. Little, Brown & Co. publish Kath- 
arine Pyle’s ‘In the Green Forest,’ which 
she herself furnishes with illustrations in 
black and white, both full-page and in the 
text. Story and drawings are of a good 
fairy-tale kind, full of green and winged 
things, with a plenty of adventure and ob- 
stacle before the fairy Red Cap _ really 
reaches the Sun Queen and learns magic 
from her. Nous autres may be pained to 
learn that there is a higher authority on 
magic than even the Fairy Queen, but the 
tale is pretty reading. From the same 
publishing house comes, in sumptuous at- 
tire, William Dana Orcutt’s ‘Princess Kal- 
listo, and Other Tales of the Fairies’; the 
colored illustrations, gay poppies, beguil- 
ing children, soft-tinted marginal drawings 
by Harriette Amsden. Mr. Orcutt’s state- 
ment, in his ‘‘foreword,” that ‘‘the wonder- 
ful results of the present kindergarten 
work have emphasized with remarkable 
clearness the important part which stories 
play in a child’s early life,"” may make 
some captious old folk smile as they re- 
flect what a ministering angel Maria Edge- 
worth was when Froebel lay howling. Fur- 
ther, what would Froebel and the Na- 
ture teachers say to Mr. Orcutt’s story 
of the ants being lazy noblemen who are 
condemned to toil in colonies till they shall 
have learned to work? And what becomes 
of kindergarten principles in a sentence 
like this from the story of the wicked en- 
chanter: “It would not make a nice story 
at all to tell you about the many evil 
things which Kron had done, 8o you must 
try not to think about them’? The stories 
in the main are pleasing and thoughtful, 
freighted each with a little cargo of sugges- 
to the imagination or the moral 
sense, 

No appeal to the imagination is hazard- 
ed in ‘Six and Twenty Boys and Girls,’ pic- 
tured by John Hassall, with verses by Clif- 
ton Bingham’ (London: Blackie; New York: 
Scribner). An aiphabet of good and bad 
children are held up to cautionary or emu- 
lating view, with an absence of subtlety 
that Gradgrind himself must have applaud- 
ed. The full-page, highly colored portraits 
of just and unjust are equally explicit 
both, here and there, to the point of rough- 
ness. Admonitory literature for small chil- 
dren is so rare in these times that this work 
may be commended to the parents of chil- 
dren with faults of manner or custom for 
its warnings and its examples. 

‘Red Folk and Wild Folk,’ the illustra- 
tions (both in colors and in black and 


tion 


white) by Edwin Willard Deming, the In- 





dian folk-lore stories for children by The- 
rese O. Deming (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), 
will charm young children by its gay color- 
ing and large type, while all who care for 
Indian legend and animal stories will find 
a peculiar interest in this collection of 
stories, their almost crude simplicity bear- 
ing witness to their pedigree. It is instruc- 
tive to find again the Rabbit outwitting 
man, 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. comes Nora 
Archibald Smith’s ‘Three Little Marys,’ a 
Scotch, an English, and an Irish, making a 
very. good trio of stories for little girls, 
characteristic of the three nationalities, in- 
teresting without pretence. Three full- 
page black-and-white illustrations with a 
colored cover complete the outfit of this 
little volume. ‘The Lovable Tales of Janey 
and Josey and Joe,’ by Gertrude Smith, il- 
lustrated by E. Mars and M. H. Squire, 
come from Harper & Brothers. The vivid 
pictures are rather fretty with over-detail, 
but in the child-lover’s spirit. The story, 
beautifully printed, of the every-day doings 
of three little children would be a suita- 
ble one for extreme youth save for the ludi- 
crous overloading with endearing adjectives 
whenever any one, but particularly when- 
ever Janey, heaves in sight. The dears, 
beautifuls, lovables, preciouses, that pep- 
per the pages are quite beyond reason. 
When Janey says to the robin: “I am 
Janey Monroe, you know, and my little heart 
is full of love,’’ and when the robin’s an- 
swering ‘‘chee! chee! chee!” is explained to 
mean, ‘‘You see that I am not afraid, pre- 
cious Janey,’’ it seems almost time to take 
precautions against sweets between meals. 
Another blemish is the constant trick of 
beginning paragraphs with, ‘‘And,”’ as if to 
put the narrative on a Biblical pedestal. 

For larger children and, indeed, as the 
dedication says, “for all those who love 
children and dogs,” is offered, by the Mac- 
millan Co., Mabel Osgood Wright’s ‘Dog- 
town,’ with many photographic portraits 
from life, human and canine, by the author. 
There is more than dog story in this en- 
tertaining volume—there is dog-learning; 
nor is it surprising to find woodland and 
bird lore as well filtering through the 
pages. A mild love interest adds little to 
the merits of the book, and the small boy 
Tommy’s sweethearting is artificial. It is 
difficult to imagine a boy of six calling a 
girl of eighteen ‘fa kind of flower fairy,”’ 
or saying, “I don’t think looks matters 
much. If you just like things you see ’em 
all right.’’ Anne is better, and the dogs 
are entirely delightful, made alive and per- 
sonal as only the closest intimacy of 
knowledge and understanding could make 
them. 

‘Ten Girls from Dickens,’ by Kate Dickin- 
son Sweetser, illustrated by George Alfred 
Williams (J. F. Taylor & Co.), furnishes 
the extracted and condensed histories of 
the Marchioness, Little Nell, and eight 
others, told as far as possible in the great 
original’s language. A black-and-white 
full-page illustration accompanies each one 
~the cover and the frontispiece are espe- 
clally good—and the whole is a beautiful 
piece of bookmaking. 

‘Young George, His Life,’ told and drawn 
by Edith Farmiloe (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.), presents in colored full-page illustra- 
tions, each one confronted with a line of 
text, the pitiful status of a “‘little father’ 
of the London slums, his family, his re- 





sponsibilities, his fights, his occasional 
amusements. For the adult it is pathetic 
with its effective drawings; but there are 
pages—such as those relating to the drink- 
ing mother—which are not suited to chil- 
dren. 

‘What a Girl Can Make and Do,’ by Lina 
Beard and Adelia B. Beard (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons), is seen to be every variety of 
handiwork from carpentry to basket-weav- 
ing, and all sorts of amusements indoors 
and out. Girls should surely be greatly 
pleased with this book. Its full and clear 
instructions and illustrations should put 
them in possession of a thousand resources 
for keeping fingers and minds entertaining- 
ly busy. 


BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 


The Poetry of Robert Browning. By Stopford 
Brooke, M.A. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1902. 


The title of the first chapter of this book, 
“Browning and Tennyson,” suggests the 
historic twinship among great authors, as 
in the case of Homer and schylus, Virgil 
and Horace, Dante and Petrarch, Shak- 
spere and Milton, Voltaire and Rousseau, 
Goethe and Schiller, Emerson and Haw- 
thorne. As the Greek saying has it, ‘‘Na- 
ture’s dice are always loaded,’’ and they are 
sure to fall in pairs. Itis déubtful if either of 
the two poets in the present case has before 
had a critic so thoughtful and judicial as 
Mr. Brooke. Of the two, his Browning book 
seems the abler, partly because the breadth 
and variety of Browning open up a greater 
width of theme than the slenderer and more 
fastidious muse of Tennyson. The impres- 
sion given in this book is that, on the 
whole, Browning is the author’s favorite of 
the two. He recognizes clearly from the 
beginning that Browning had always fresh- 
ness and Tennyson had not; that Tennyson 
was conventional and clung to a_ caste, 
while Browning was much more a man of 
the world, and at the same time free as to 
his poems; that Tennyson inherited some- 
thing of the sentimental strain of the pe- 
riod just before him, while Browning was 
absolutely himself; that Tennyson was 
wholly English, while Browning was much 
more European in his associations and ma- 
terials, though his temperament was Eng- 
lish and “this roughness of form was posi- 
tively early Teutonic” (p. 31). Tennyson, 
moreover, “is never impressionist, and 
never could have been,’ while Browning, 
“who had in long poems done the very op- 
posite of impressionism, had also in a num- 
ber of short poems anticipated impression- 
ist art by nearly forty years. ‘Porphyria’s 
Lover,’ many a scene in ‘Sordello,’ ‘My 
Last Duchess,’ ‘The Laboratory,’ ‘Home 
Thoughts from Abroad,’ are only a few out 
of many” (p. 10). 

Mr. Brooke thus sums up the essential 
difference between the two poets: 


“He [Browning] strove to paint’ the 


whole. It was a bold ambition. Few have 
fulfilled it so well. None, since Shake- 
speare, have had a wider range. His por- 


traiture of life was so much more varied 
than that of Tennyson, so much more ex- 
tensive and detailed, that on this side he 
excels Tennyson; but such portraiture is 
not necessarily poetic, and, when it is fond 
of the complex, it is always in danger of 
tending to prose. He loses the po- 
etic turn of the thing of which he writes, 
and what he produces is not better than 
rhythmical prose. Again and again Brown- 
ing fell into that misfortune; and it is a 
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strange problem how a man who was in 
one part of his nature a great poet, could, 
under the sway of another, cease to be a 
poet. At this point his inferiority to Ten- 
nyson as a poet is plain. Tennyson scarce- 
ly ever wrote a line which was not unmis- 
takably poetry, while Browning could write 
pages which were unmistakably not poetry” 
(pp. 44, 45). 

Mr. Brooke adverts to that theory, of 
which Lowell was so fond, that Browning 
had Jewish elements if not in his blood, yet 
in his intellect, spirit, and character, and 
concludes that he was “a complex crea- 
ture,”” whereas Tennyson was not complex. 
He notes that Browning’s love of color was 
far more intense than that of Tennyson, 
and that sometimes, as Ruskin says, “it is 
not color, it is conflagration’; but it is at 
any rate an essential part of Browning. 
Browning, he thinks, comprehended women 
far better. Tennyson could deal with a few 
simple well-known types, of both good and 
bad women; but Browning, in describing 
women, ‘“‘touched great variety and great 
individuality’; “each of his women is dis- 
tinct from the rest.’’ ‘He neither lowered 
her, nor idealized her beyond natural hu- 
manity, and he has wrought this 
out, not by elaborate statement of it in a 
theory, as Tennyson did in ‘The Princess,’ 
with a conscious patronage of womanhood, 
but by unconscious representation of it in 
the multitude whom he invented’ (pp. 346, 
348). It is to be noticed, however, that Mr. 
Brooke’s criticisms on Browning’s women 
are among those passages over which the 
reader of this book will be most tempted to 
doubt his author’s judgment. In dealing 
with the strong picture of the wanton 
Ottima in “Pippa Passes” (p. 331), or the 
poor sinful child Mildred in ‘The Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon’ (p. 338), we venture to think 
that Browning knew what he was drawing 
far more profoundly than his critic. Again, 
we should dissent from the opinion that Ba- 
laustion was, among women, “‘the finest crea- 
ture Browning drew” (p. 389)._ Mr. Brooke 
paints admirably the steady lessening of 
the imagination and steady increase of the 
intellectual element fn Browning (p. 415), 
and thinks that it had begun even while 
he was at work on ‘The Ring and the Book,’ 
yet points out the exceptional charm and 
power of a few of these later occasional 
poems, as ‘‘Hervé Riel’ and “‘Pheidippides,”’ 
while he justly finds some of them ‘‘need- 
lessly ugly,” as ‘‘Halbert and Hob” (p. 
433). In the greater part of ‘Parleyings 
with Certain People” “imagination such as 
belongs to a poet has deserted Browning” 
(p. 485). Mr. Brooke truly says, in summing 
up his poet’s total service: 

“He kept, in the midst of a fretful, sloth- 
ful, wailing world, where prophets like Car- 
lyle and Ruskin were as impatient and be- 
wildered, as lamenting and despondent as 
the decadents they despised, the temper of 
his Herakles in ‘Balaustion.’ He left us 


that temper as his last legacy, and he could 
not have left us a better thing” (p. 440). 


As a rule, it may be said that, if we recog- 
nize Mr. Brooke’s own distinction between 
the imaginative and intellectual in Brown- 
ing, his critic finds himself most at home 
in the intellectual, less in the imaginative, 
and least of all in the domain of emotion. 
Thus, his analysis of the powerful poem 
“Caliban”’ is so profound as to leave nothing 
to be desired, but in dealing with the much. 
discussed “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came,” Mr. Brooke is quite shy and 
self-distrustful, and almost inclined to 





think that his poet merely put odds and 
ends together aimlessly, which certainly 
was not Browning’s way (p. 276). Mr. Brooke 
quotes “Meeting at Night—Parting 
Morning” rather as if they were pleasant 
little verses in the corner of a village news- 
paper, instead of being, as they are, strains 
so concentrated and perfect to be 
likely to live as long and prove as inex- 
haustible as Sappho’s Ode. 

We should injustice 
Brooke's rich thoughtful 
did not quote his closing words: 


“As if the Muse of Poetry wished to 
adorn the image of his death, he passed 
away amid a world of beauty, and in the 
midst of a world endeared to him by love. 
Italy was his second country. In Florence 
lies the wife of his heart. In every city he 
had friends, friends not only among men 
and women, but friends in every ancient 
wall, in every fold of Apennine and Alp, 
in every breaking of the blue sea, in every 
forest of pines, in every church and palace 
and town hall, in every painting that great 
art had wrought, in every storied market- 
place, in every great life which had adorned, 
honored, and made romantic Italy—the 
great mother of Beauty, at whose breasts 
have hung, and whose milk have sucked, all 
the arts and all the literatures of modern 
Europe. Venice saw and mourned his death. 
The sea and sky and mountain glory of the 
city he loved so well encompassed him with 
her beauty; and their graciousness, 
their temperate power of joy and life, made 
his departure peaceful. Strong and tender 


s0 as 


be 


Mr 
if we 


doing to 


and style 


soft 


in life, his death added a new fairness to 
his life. Mankind is fortunate to have so 
noble a memory, so full and excellent a 


work, to rest upon and love.” 


Illustrations of the Book of Joh. In twenty- 
one plates invented and engraved by Wil- 
liam Blake, Author of Designs to ‘‘Blair’s 
Grave,”’ “‘Young’s Night Thoughts.” etc. 
London: Published by the Author, 3 Foun- 
tain Court, Strand, and Mr. J. Linnell, 6 
Cirencester Place, Fitzroy Square. March, 
1826. 

{One thousand copies in facsimile 
by J. M. Dent & Co., London, and G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1902.] 

The latest important work of William Blake 
was that entitled as above. Linnell was not 
a publisher in the usual sense of the word, 
but rather an artist, a hard-working and 
sucessful painter, who had employed Blake, 
or encouraged him in this and in other ar- 
tistic enterprises. Linnell was guided 
thereto, as it would appear, partly by pure 
desire to aid a struggling brother artist, 
partly by that worthy ambition to cause 
artistic work to be produced which, as a 
man of feeling at once and of mental en- 
ergy, he showed throughout his long life. 
What he thought of Blake’s work it is not 
easy to ascertain; but his actions 
such as would credit to a richer and 
to a more influential man than Linnell ever 
was, and he was able to leave to succeeding 


issued 


were 
do 


generations a series of works by the more 
imaginative man, by the exceptional artist, 
Blake; works having a stronger hold than 
Linnell’s own on the graver attention of 
posterity. For in reality there has never 
been an artist, whose works are known to 
us, so entirely alone in art, so absolutely 


apart from any school or the influence of 
any tradition. To call him a religious 
painter-engraver is to lead the student 


astray, because there is no close observance 
in his work of any Christian traditions, 
whether artistic or liturgical; and only a 
general, laic, Protestant Bible-reader’s view 
of Old Testament records. To call him an 


at | 
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artist of strong and pure imagination is to 
exaggerate the importance of his work, be- 
cause he dealt rather with grotesque exag- 
geration, such as was excited in his mind 
| by half-gained knowledge and 
stood dreams. To call him an 
timent that human feeling 
which is found in the fine art of words even 


half-under- 
artist of sen- 
of universal 
more freely than in the arts of color and 
form, is to 


ignore much the greater part 
of his mental life, namely, its mystical 
side; whereas, to call him a mystic ts to 


ignore the fact that his rejection of realism 
proceeded from 


impatient indifference to 
what most artists think essential to their 
art, rather than from a deliberate attempt 
to reveal or discuss mysteries Every 
student of his life is entitled to his own 
and a separate and distinct view of th: 
combination, in Blake’s mental condition 
of a kind of insanity with imagina 
tive power and with the tendency to 
fanciful excess It might be held with, 
perhaps, equal plausibility that, if he 


drew the figure 
could not see 


true 


very badly, it 
he it rightly, had never learn 
ed and 
presumptuous in drawing the 
and, 


was because 


its character was, therefore, 


figure at all; 
on the other hand, that his spirit was 
full of visions which crowded 


one another 


so closely that there was no time or men 


tal grasp sufficient to se« 


that 


each one clearly. 
and 


he was far too sincere and too 
direct in his moral aim to spend time in 
rectifying his drawing or solidifying his 


composition. 


The experience of art-students is usually 
that they care most for Blake when they 
are young, and as yet not greatly prac- 
tised in their art; and yet this is not the 
universal experience. It would be hard to 
escape the impression, when some one ts 
found very enthusiastic over the ‘Book of 
Job’ or other plate of Blake's, that as 
yet the greatness and the splendor of the 
artistic world have not quite revealed 


themselves to the enthusiast In literature 


there is hardly the like of what William 
Blake was in art; and yet it may be said 
that there are certain mystics, certain il- 
luminati, whose poems or unrhymed rhap 


sodies give more pleasure to the beginner 
in literature than to the veteran. So with 
the illustrations for the Book of Job; if 
one is well versed in intelligent, learned, 
sane, and yet powerful art, he will care 
less for the dreams and visions which 
fill these twenty-one plates The mon- 
strous caricature of an elephant which ts 
used (plate 15) to stand for jehemoth 
will repel rather than attract, while the 
final plate, showing how the Lord blessed 
the latter end of Job more than the be- 
ginning, will pass as but half-understood 
sentimentalism. On the other hand, no 
one can refuse his tribute of admiration 


to the design in plate 3, in which the col- 
umns and walls are falling upon the sons 


and the daughters of Job, while Satan pre- 


sides over the destruction, balanced, as it 
were, upon a falling stone whose support 
his spiritual essence is seen not to re 
quire. And so it is with the treatment of 


that same Satan, occurring again and again 
in the plates; he 
ly invested with scales, as if in some sug- 
gestion of a lower nature than that of man. 


is asexual, and is part- 





The way in which the story Is told has at 
once the good and vil of extreme inten 
sity. 

Concentration of horror or of peaceful 
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tranquillity deliberately intended excludes 
other considerations. Realism, of course, 
is entirely remote from the conception of 
such designs, and yet the separate in- 
stances are treated in a realistic way; it 
is only their combination and their con- 
centration into a scene that is the very 
reverse of real, which is purely fantastic. 
Thus, the runner who approaches Job and 
his wife with the cry, “And I only am es- 
caped alone to tell thee,’’ is shown in 
headlong race, and, however ill-drawn the 
limbs, and however ill-expressed the atti- 
tude and the action of running (the foot 
resting flat upon the ground even in the 
action of running), it is still reality 
which controls that figure. On the other 
hand, the presentation of Job and his wife 
as already overwhelmed with grief, eyes 
raised to heaven, and hands clasped in at- 
titudes of despair, while still the one run- 
ner has only just reached them and the 
other is seen far behind, is an entirely un- 
realistic conception, as completely so as 
if it were expressly announced as a meta- 
phorical rendering of the idea of loss and of 
grief. 

It appears, then, that the very doubts 
which invest this subject and the hesita- 
tion which every art student must have as 
to the true place in art of the ‘Book of 
Job,’ a sufficient reason for its re- 
production. The original work is of very 
considerable scarcity, and of great cost. 
The reproduction issued by the London 
and the New York house and sold here at 
a reasonable price will be found to give 
nearly all the artistic value of the orig- 
inal plates; losing more in the brilliancy 
and beauty of the prints than in other 
ways, and therefore revealing all of Blake 
that there is in the designs except his 
merit and charm as an original engraver 
on metal. 
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By John 
Miffiin & 


France and New England. 
Houghton, 


New 

Fiske. Boston: 
1902. 

difficult to review a 
book by John Fiske without 
one word about the author. The 
memory of his luminous mind and of his 
great learning, of his shrewd humor, and 
of his true simplicity, is as yet too strong 
In most cases the reviewer 
keep his attention fixed upon the 
work rather than its writer; but 
where the thought of the writer’s eminence 
is enforced by the recentness of his death, 
the ordinary rule can hardly 
in all its strictness. 

There is a further reason why a reviewer 
of this volume should be tempted to stray 
from his duty of immediate and particular 
a publisher's preface, it is 
stated “that ‘New France and New Eng- 
land’ completes the story of the settlement 
and development of the colonies up to the 
Mr. Fiske’s ‘American Revo- 
already taken up the nar 
therefore gives a final unity to 
sequence of remarkable volumes which 
he has devoted to American history.” Here, 
then, one is tempted to speak of the series 


Co. 
posthumous 
saying at 


It is 


least 


to be put by. 
must 
upon 


be observed 


eriticism., In 


where 
has 


point 

lution’ 
rative. It 
the 


as a whole and of Mr. Fiske’s historical 
methods; but such subjects, though at- 
tractive, lie beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent notice 

Mr. Fiske was an experienced and ac 


complished lecturer, as thousands of peo- 





ple in different parts of the country have 


reason to remember. His ‘New France 
and New England’ consists of ten chapters, 
which might be styled ten separate essays 
were it not for the fact that most of them 
are couched in lecture form and were de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute. Per- 
sonality is, on the whole, more likely to 
emerge during a lecture than during an 
essay, and almost every page is redolent 
of Mr. Fiske himself. His complete free- 
dom from pretence is visible in all his 
writings, but nowhere more eloquently 
than here. He talked copiously from the 
fulness of knowledge, but with no affecta- 
tion of learning, and his style of writing 
was equally spontaneous. His genuine in- 
terest in the subject of his research is re- 
flected in the animation of his narra- 
tive. 

While this latest of Mr. Fiske’s writings 
bears genuine marks of his quality, we 
cannot pretend that we think it by any 
means the best of his works. To some the 
title may bring disappointment, for in the 
contents one finds no systematic attempt to 
examine the relations of New France and 
New England, to point a contrast between 
divergent political systems, or to delineate 
the successive phases of national rivalry. 
The first four chapters are given to the 
historical geography of New France, the 
fifth to Salem witchcraft, the sixth to the 
‘Great Awakening’ produced by Jonathan 
Edwards, the seventh to Norridgewock and 
Louisburg, and the last three to the Seven 
Years’ War. Thus geography and war get 
most of the text, with witchcraft and Jona- 
than Edwards thrown in; yet in the whole 
book there is hardly a word of Frontenac, 
and no account is given of his policy to- 
wards New England. 

We feel very certain that, had Mr. Fiske 
lived longer, his final account of the duel 
between France and England in America 
would have possessed greater unity than 
can be claimed by the book with which we 
are now dealing. Perhaps a little more 
care might have been shown regarding 
points of detail. However, the main thing 
is that the studies in question exist and 
have been published. The four chapters on 
French exploration form a little series at 
the beginning, and the three chapters on the 
Seven Years’ War make a group by them- 
selves at the end—a group to which the 
story of Pepperell’s expedition against 
Louisburg may fitly be added. In the mid- 
dle come the articles on Salem witchcraft 
and the religious revival in New England. 
lor our own part we must say that we pre- 
fer the chapters which treat of life in New 
England. They seem fresher, although the 
subjects themselves are well worn, and 
they show a firmer grasp of the material. 
The chapters on New France are at the dis- 
advantage of following in the track of Park- 
man, and there is little to indicate that 
Mr. Fiske had made a special study of 
Canadian history. He is much interested in 
the Indians and the voyageurs, but the de- 
velopment of the colony is put altogether 
to one side. 

Mr. Fiske was essentially a humanist in 
the broader and higher sense of that term, 
Although the problems of philosophy and 
science appealed to him deeply, he cared 
quite as much for the concrete, and did not 
divorce his intellectual interests from the 
ordinary affairs of mankind. The depth and 
quickness of his sympathies go far towards 





accounting for his success as a popular his- 
torian. He was not above being clear and 
simple, nor did he shrink from putting into 
his books what the average reader cares to 
hear about. For perorations and other 
rhetorical tricks he cared little, but, when 
touched by the spectacle of such torments 
as the poor victims of Salem suffered, he 
could use language of unwonted fervor: 
“We can but faintly imagine what must 
have been the destruction of confidence, the 
breaking of the dearest ties, the madness, 
the reign of savage terror; and we cannot 
be too grateful that the gaunt spectre 
which stalked so long over the fairest parts 
of earth has at length been exorcised ior- 
ever!” 


John Mackenzie, South African Missionary 
and Statesman. By W. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, M.A., Professor in Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 1902. Pp. xii., 564, por- 
trait. 


The appearance at the present time of 
this biography is singularly opportune. 
South Africa is to be “settled,’’ Mr.Chamber- 
lain is on his way as settler, and it is here 
made clear that he, of all English states- 
men, had best secured and held the esteem 
of the subject of this book. In their views 
of the needs of the case they essentially 
agreed. Mackenzie was an imperialist of a 
class which we do not always quite under- 
stand or exactly distinguish. For him im- 
perialism meant the supremacy of the cen- 
tral government—federalism we might call 
it. His ideas upon it were largely modelled 
on the treatment by this country of its 
Territories, and also affected by the prob- 
lems and results of our civil war. He saw 
that the greatest difficulty in South Africa 
lay in the rapidly growing colored popula- 
tion; he was in fact the first to note that 
rapid increase. Further, he recognized that 
no white pioneer class could be trusted to 
act fairly by ‘‘natives.’”” They would make 
of them a subject race, whether slaves in 
name or not. Yet, for. him at least, the 
races of South Africa were worth saving, 
must and could be saved. To accomplish 
that and bridge the gulf for them to self- 
government—protecting them on the way 
from being exploited by whites—he advised 
simple protectorates (using their tribal 
chiefs) and crown colonies. The last, oddly 
enough, he compared with our Territorial 
government. So he fought, and successful- 
ly, the incorporation of Bechuanaland into 
Cape Colony, the spread of Dutch rule— 
which meant always an enslaved black race 
with no rights against a white man—and 
the jurisdiction and system of the British 
South African Company. 

His difficulties were great and of a 
strange kind. It is hardly credible, and 
yet this book makes it plain, how little 
Singlish politicians less than twenty years 
ago thought and knew about South Africa. 
They had no interest in it, would not be 
troubled with it; nothing could be made 
of it. So they were driven on without a 
policy, refusing to see either opportunity 
or duty. To open the eyes of the English 
to this problem, one to which they were 
bound to come sooner or later, was Mac- 
kenzie’s public work. In it he was only 
partly successful. Entire success would 
have prevented the Boer war; entire failure 
would have meant the enslavement of all 
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the native races. Yet, considering the 
English attitude, it is rather wonderful 
that he accomplished so much. Their 
timidity—so strangely contrasting with 


present high hands and mailed fists—ran 
back to a feeling that the mass of the new 
democracy was unreliable, fickle, and averse 
to any new responsibilities, and the fear of 
that democracy was upon them all. That 
a democracy could be imperialistic never 
entered their heads or certainly their con- 
victions. Mr. John Morley, of whose hon- 
esty Mackenzie thought highly, said frank- 
ly: “I grant yours is far the nobler posi- 
tion and begets more worthy and chivalrous 
feelings’’; but yet he rated it impossible 
Froude’s attitude was still more and cynical 
ly hopeless. Mr. W. E. Forster, on the other 
hand, was with him throughout. With Mr. 
Rhodes and his kind imperialism he 
could have no sympathy; commercialism 
and money power could, for him, found no 
true state. He regarded Rhodes as pur- 
suing an essentially double course, Dutch 
with the Dutch and imperialistic with the 
English. Of Mr. Gladstone he and his biog- 
rapher have significantly little to say. It 
is perfectly clear what Mackenzie thought 
of Mr. Gladstone’s South African policy, but 
the halo round the figure of the great Lib- 
eral leader is still too bright for an English 


of 


Nonconformist to dare to speak out. Of 
Disraeli there is not a single word. 
This, then, is no ordinary missionary 


biography, but a book which must make its 
weight félt both as a record of the past and 
as a suggestion as to the future. Of de- 
fects in the treatment there are few. There 
might have been much fuller detail on many 
points, but these are surfaces under which 
the ashes are still glowing, and the biog- 
rapher, religious especially, must step cau- 
tiously. In the large, Professor Mackenzie 
has accomplished his delicate task well. 
The admiring son is far in the background, 
and we have a strong picture of one man 
by another. And the claim of the title is 
fairly made out. This was both a mis- 
sionary and a statesman. As both, his posi- 
tion may, perhaps, be best summed in the 
following sentences written in 1891: 

“I believe I was the first to point out 
the possibility of the peaceful opening up 
of native territories under the Imperial 
Government, accompanied by the recogni- 
tion of the rights of natives to their hold- 
ings, and by intelligent steps taken to se- 
cure those lands to their owners under the 
Imperial Government.” (P. 454.) 

“The problem in South Africa is not an 
easy one in any circumstances. What I 
fear is that her Majesty’s Government is in 
danger of acquiescing in its own expulsion 
from active administration in new terri- 
tories, by a few men in the Cape Colony, 
before there is a Confederated South Afri- 
can Government to which it could hand 
over its duties; and I am well aware that 
no greater calamity could possibly happen 
to South Africa.’’ (P. 456.) 


With imperialism of 
surely have no quarrel. 


this kind we can 


The Last Days of the French Monarchy. By 
Sophia H. MacLehose. Glasgow: James 
MacLehose & Sons. 1901. 8vo, pp. xiv, 391. 
No adequate introduction has yet been 

written to the history of the French Revy- 

olution. Many attempts have been made to 
picture the ancien régime, ranging from the 
philosophic and highly finished chapters of 

De Tocqueville to thé most trivial of the 

innumerable sketches of the private life of 
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Marie Antoinette. Many important con- 
tributions to the subject are of course 
available, but we still await a sound and 


comprehensive explanation of the French 
Revolution which shall satisfactorily esta- 
the historic continuity between the 
old and new France. Reasons why such a 
work should still be wanting are not far to 
seek. In the first place, the 
“revolution,” as Carlyle long 
in almost many 
there are writers on the theme. 
self meant by it, 


lish 


very word 
warned 
senses as 
He him- 


if we remember rightly, 


ago 


us, is used as 


the upbubbling of disimprisoned anarchy, 
and many have accepted this defini- 
tion. Sharply to be distinguished from 
this notion is the conception of the 


French Revolution as a_e great 
the 


from 


perma 
nent France 
that 


The more super- 


change which separates 


of Napoleon and later times 
of the eighteenth century. 
ficial voleanic phenomena have until recent- 
most They have 
and the dark- 
ness, the stifling fumes and the lightning 
The and permanent 
alterations have been forgotten in the tur- 
moil of transient 


that ons 


fascinated 
the 


ly observers 


recorded rumblings 


flashes. fundamental 


disorder. It is obvious 
to whom the upbubbling of an- 
archy and the prevailing of the powers of 
darkness constitute the essence of the Rev- 
olution, should look inquiringly to the an- 
cien régime for an explanation of Hébert 
and St. Just. The more profound student 
of the subject will also turn to the eigh- 
teenth century for an explanation, 
however, of an explosion, but of an en- 
during and fundamental political and social 
reorganization. 

Even in their in- 
terpretation of the Revolution and its an- 
tecedents, they would still have to face an 
important inherent difficulty of their sub- 
ject. It is necessary, in dealing with the 
ancien régime, to describe the conditions in 
France and the lot of all 
ciety, from the king and 
companions to the peasant. 
time, extraordinary 


not, 


if writers were at one 


classes of so- 
his immediate 
At the 


which 


same 
changes took 
place during the generation preceding the 
opening of the States-General must be even 
more carefully studied than the ancient po- 
litical and social organization of the king- 
dom. Unfortunately, writers have never 
succeeded in doing justice to both the static 
and dynamic. The scholar who has best 
succeeded is, perhaps, Gomel, who, in his 
‘Histoire financiére de la Révolution Fran- 
caise,’ has exhibited with remarkable clari- 
ty and precision the economic conditions, 
the trend of public opinion, and the ex- 
periments of the ministers. 

The volume in hand belongs in the same 


class with Lowell’s excellent ‘Eve of the 
French Revolution.’ It is a popular and 
eminently readable account of the most 


striking features of the old order; for the 
most part, based upon unimpeachable 
sources. It is the first of two volumes; in 
the second, the author proposes to carry on 
her narrative from the summoning of the 
States-General in 1788 to the establishment 
of the First Republic. After a description 
of the royal town and all its Persian ap- 
paratus, there come three brief chapters 
on the administration, the privileges, and 
the philosophes. Then, with a correct in- 
stinct for discovering the real beginnings 
of the Revolutionary movement, the writer 
turns back to the Austrian Alliance, and 
soon introduces us to the Empress’s little 
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daughter, to whom the ! 


ng place is as- 
signed in the succeeding pages Marie An 
toinette is treated with eshing candor 
The author frankly and fully describes the 


Queen's gambling and her minor indiscre 
tions, but takes no delight in exposing the 
weaknesses which the loyal Madame Cam- 


pan and those who a 
have 


cepted her judgment 


been wont to conceal 


the 


Since the put 


lication of correspondence of honest 


Count Mercy with the Queens mother and 
brothers, there is no longer any doubt 
that, in spite of the fundamental propriety 
of the Queen conduct he exercised a 
most malign influence pon the put pol 
icy, and justly called down the hate of th: 
nation The writer ‘ oun f Turgo 
ind Necker ij lea and perhaps as ade 
quate as could be expected under the 
eumstances I i noteworthy that Ca 
lonne, the Notables, and the conduct of the 
Parlements during 1787-8 receive far more 
attention than is granted them ther 
I ypular 1ecou r t? pe od Tr I I 
ises well for the second volume, which will 
doubtless be read with pleasure | ! ‘ 
vho ha profited by the first 

As one lay lown the book, he cannot 
but reflect that, although all may be quite 
true that has been said, there is a certain 


failure to grasp the essentials in the critical 


ituation in which France found itself. The 
pomp and circumstance so vividly deserit 
ed were in no way new, nor were the friv 


olity of the Queen and the embarra 


of the 


tl minister Several of the books which 
would have helped the author to a deeper 
insight have been omitted from the x 
list of authorities which she consulted 
None of Babeau’s admirable works except 
that on Paris is mentioned, nor Gomel’s 
volumes Even Rocquain well-known 
‘Esprit Révolutionnaire’ and Aubertin E 
prit Publique au Dix-huitiéme Siécle’ ars 
omitted. The author cites Loménie's ‘Beau 
marchais,’ but not his ‘Mirabeau.’ Hano 


taux’s monograph would have prevented 
the repetition of the old mistake through 
which the establishment of the intendants 
is assigned to Richelieu Lastly, the 
whole momentous matter of the Church ts 


almost entirely neglected Something can 
be done to rectify these deficiencies in the 
second volume, and the scope of the work 
should be broadened, if it is to include all 
the important phases in the regeneration 
of France. 

Karly Prose Writings of James Russell 
Lowell. With a prefatory note by Dr. Hale 
of Boston, and an introduction by Waltet 
Littlefield. John Lane. 

These who recall the latter pages of Mr 


Scudder’ s 


hardly 


delightful t raphy of Lowell can 


have forgotten the «de 


cription ,vol 
li., 395) of the pains the poet took with the 
final revision of his prose writings, going 
over them all with care, ‘‘tucking in” or 
“erasing’’ whatever he wished, with his final 
decision that the ‘“‘buccaneers’ hould “‘go 
hang.”’ He did not live to see that it ld 
not be so easy as he had supposed to Iin- 
flic th penalty on the pirate clas or 
that his own early friends would tend 
countenance to the buccaneering The book 
now before us contains Lowell college 
prese, such as it wa ind it wa poor 
enough—and those early views of the Brit- 


ish dramatists, 
of the 


printed in 
Old 


Conversations on 


Some Poets,” which he had fre- 
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fused to reprint, as wholly immature and 
sometimes expressing opinions retracted af- 
terwards. Dr. Hale, in his Introduction, goes 
over ground which he has before traversed 
in telling the story of Lowell's college days; 
and does it so hastily that he describes 
Lowell, as a sophomore, coming into a col- 
lege room to arrange for a meeting of the 
“Hervard Union,’’ which all old graduates 
testify to have been a society forjuniors and 
seniors only; moreover, he gives the nameof 
Charles S. Loring to the lawyer with whom 
Lowell studied, meaning Charles Greely 
Loring, one of the leaders of the Boston 
bar. The editor of the book, Mr. Littlefield, 
is so unfamiliar with the literature of 
that time as to rate Lowell’s magazine, 
the Pioneer, as inferior to the Boston 
Viscellany, to which it was as much supe- 
rior, during its brief career, as the Atlantic 
was afterwards superior to the Pioneer it- 
self. He thinks Mr. Lowell fell behind 
Nathan Hale, editor of the earlier maga- 


zine, in not appreciating the value of the 
novel, although, as a matter of fact, Mr. 


Hale’s magazine printed no novel, and Mr. 
Lowell’s Pioneer began upon one in its first 
number. This, ‘‘The Armenian’s Daughter,” 
was contributed by his junior editor, Mr 
Robert Carter, then an eccentric youth, 
whose main peculiarity was the construction, 
in imagination, of works of fiction on the 
most enormous scale. His main work of this 
kind, which he delighted to describe in Ge- 
tail, as being in progress, was lo 
consist of twelve cach as larg: 
as Eugene Sue’s ‘Wandering Jew,’ then pop- 
ular; two volumes of this mammoth work 
being prospectively devoted to an episude 
consisting of a History of the World, nar- 
rated by a hermit amid the Mountains of the 
Moon in Africa. Mr. Littlefield finally con. 
cludes that the once noted Nathaniel P. 
Willis exhibited ‘‘marvellous perception” in 
pronouncing Lowell to be “a very unfit edi- 
tor for a periodical,’’ although Lowell after- 
wards proved just the contrary in the Al- 
Vonthlv, where he had a fair field 
Such are the vagaries of edi- 


steady 
volumes, 


lantic 
for action, 


tors and biographers. 


The Leaven in a Great City, By Lillian W. 


Betts. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


New York’s East 
impressive from the writer’s in- 
timacy with her subject, and from her atti- 
tude towards it, at once sympathetic and ju- 
dicial, It begins with recalling the tene- 
ment-house agitation of 1878, inaugurated 
by the conference called by the State Chari- 
tiles Aid Association. It describes certain 
fourth Ward alleys on the very lowest level 
of poverty and degradation; then moves ou 
to better things—-to the improvements eéf- 
fected by the College Settlement work, tke 
forming of Mothers’ Clubs, Working Giris’ 
Clubs, kindergartens; nothing extenu- 
ating as to their difficulties and hindrances 
Miss Betts'’s knowledge of the working-girl 
lends prefound interest to her state- 
that “the inspiring fact remaing that 
the standard of home life in ethics, as 1m 
necegsities, is rising,’’ Of moment, too, is 


This is an account of 


Side poor, 


and 


class 


ment 


her estimate of the great class of indeper- 
dent wage-earners ‘“‘as far removed from 
the incapable, the degraded, the vicious, the 


dependent, the who provide the 
themes for books 
the deficient, 


familiar to 


ignorant- 


as far removed from the 
the mentally, mor- 
people of 


wortbless, 


ally weak, so the 





wealth who give money or time, or both, to 
lessen their miseries, as they are in stand- 
ard and ambition from the people counted 
wea!thy.”’ “There is no word to distin- 
guisk them from those who make capital of 
their poverty, and the world loses much 
because of the lack of a term that would 
express the class who are the hope of this 
whose children are the promise of 
its established greatness.’’ 

For the influences making against the 
very poor, Miss Betts arraigns chiefly polit- 
ical indifference among voters, and the ‘‘di- 
verce between the churches and the polit- 
ical control that makes the environment of 
the home and the churches.” Of many elee- 
mosynary institutions she says: “They 
exist because so many good people in the 
community have found greater pleasure in 
establishing and maintaining them than in 
working actively to prevent the growth of 
the condition that peoples them.” The 
pages devoted to Col. Waring bring home 
this truth: “The greatest benefit that Col. 
Waring, that man of law and order, con- 
ferred upon New York, was not its clean 
streets, but the moral lesson that a city de- 
partment can be administered to secure the 
best interests of the people on the princi- 
ples that control the best business houses 
oi the city.” “Twenty years of Col. 
Waring, and the moral tone of the most 
igncrant would be changed." The view 
throughout is that of the College Settle- 
ment. “Little fathers and mothers” re- 
ceive no sentimental sympathy. Their 
work is their best training. Some of the 
chapters plainly were written in the aftei- 
election glow of 1901—‘‘The apotheosis, New 
York redeemed,”’ 

Photographs of some 
characteristic parts lend interest, but 
even more illustrative than illustrations 
are the many stories told out of the writ- 
er’s own experience. The book is, as a 
whole, a valuable contribution to the cou- 
sideration of city problems, and furnishes 
impressive reading. 


nation, 


of the city’s most 


old 


Theory of Differential Equations. Part III. 
(Vol. IV.): Ordinary Linear Equations. By 
Andrew Russell Forsyth. Cambridge 
(Eng.) University Press; New York: 
Macmillan. 1902. 8vo, pp. xvi, 534. 

The successor of Cayley here truly pre- 
sents us with the fifth volume of his useful 
work on differential equations; for his more 
practical ‘Treatise’ on the same subject 
really forms an essential part of this. No 
further volume is promised; but the author 
does not declare that he will give no other, 
and we are inclined to think that one more 
will come. Certainly, enough topics have 
been passed over to furnish forth two, and 
that richly, Although it cannot be called a 
complete handbook, the work has a toler- 
ably definite plan and a judicious one. 
Whatever would more particularly interest 
an algebraist or student of the theory of 
groups is omitted. Whatever stood right 
across the path of a writer on Differential 
Equations is treated in a general way. 
Works of several American mathematicians 
are necessarily expounded in this volume. 
Prof. G. W. Hill's method forms the subject 
of one of the ten chapters, and that is 
meagre allowance. An unfinished MS. trea- 
tise of the late Prof. Thomas Craig has 
been made use of. Theorems by Osgood, 
Bocher, Van Vieck, and others appear, A 





peculiar sort of suggestiveness attaches to 
that of Bécher. 

Of course, such a book can have no inter- 
est to the generality of our readers except 
in this respect. The premises upon which 
pure mathematics rests are few and simple. 
So far as they are capable of definite nume- 
ration, there are about a score of them. The 
reasoning is wholly deductive. If, there- 
fore, deductive reasoning were what the 
logic books represent it to be; if, as Kant 
says, it merely explicated what is confused- 
ly thought in the premises; if, as Mill says, 
it merely registered what had already been 
accepted, then the total number of mathe- 
matical conclusions could not exceed the 
total number of possible combinations of 
premises—or, say, something like a million, 
including the most trivial. By this time, 
then, pure mathematics ought to be ap- 
proaching exhaustion. Doubtless, the current 
impression among ageometrical persons 
is that such is the case. Yet the four vol- 
umes of Professor Forsyth’s ‘Theory’ pre- 
sent, in somewhat full outline, only about 
two-thirds of the discoveries made during 
the nineteenth century in a subject which 
has occupied about one-tenth of the total 
energy of mathematicians; and far from 
there being the slightest sign of exhaustion, 
the bulk of the new work is increasing in 
geometrical progression, while it is con- 
stantly growing more and more profound 
and broad. As many new methods of value 
now appear in a decade as there were born 
of new theorems in the same interval a 
hundred years ago. Here is a subject deal- 
ing with nothing but the abstract creations 
of the mind; a subject, too, in which com- 
paratively few are able to make discov- 
eries; and yet it may be doubted whether 
sixty volumes could give a very much fuller 
account of the mathematical discoveries of 
the nineteenth century than could be given 
in the same space of the discoveries in so 
rich and universally accessible a field as 
biology. At any rate, the fact that there 
is no utterly overwhelming discrepancy af- 
fords food for rumination. 
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ton: The Herbert hme, \ 

Hunt, 7G Vritings of James Madison. Vol- 


ume III P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Hunter, Seente J. Elementary Studies in Insect 
Life. Crane & Co. 


‘Topeks, Kan.: 


Irving’s a. Van Winkle, in the Easy Reporting 
Style of Sree Cincinnati: The » 
graphic Institute Co 

Irving, S of Anacreon. Translated. 


Odes 
Evanston, Tll.: William S. Lord. 
Jordan, David Starr. The Philosophy of Despair. 
San Francisco: Elder & Shepard. 

Jordan, Leopold. Interviews with a Monocle, San 
Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Co. 50 cents. 
Jordan, William George. The Power of Truth. 

Brentanos. 


A New Novel of Unusual Charm. 


The Lightning 
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Edited by 





The Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. 
C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. 12mo, $1.50. 


Henry Holt & Co., New York 
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Kasson, Gracia, and Tschantré, E., jr. ‘he Tan 
Tales: A Book for Children. London: Ernest 
Nister; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 

Keen, Adelaide With Saucepan over the Sea: 


Quaint and Delicious Receipts from the Kitchens 


of Foreign Countries. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50 

Kelleen, W. V. Henry Wheaton: An Apprecia- 
tion. (100th Graduation Anniversary Address.) 
Boston: The Merrymount Press. 

Kent, Prof. C. F. The Message of Israel's Law 
givers The Laws of the 0. T. Codified, Ar 
ranged in Order of Growth, and Freely Rendered 
in Paraphrase. Scribners. 

King, 8S. H. A. Bunch of Rope Yarns Boston 
Richard G. Badger. $1.2 

King, Clarence Mountaineering in the Sierra Ne- 


vada New ed. Scribners £1.00 
Kiser, 8. E. The Love Sonnets of an Office Boy 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
|} Knowlson T. Sharper The Art of Success, 
Frederick Warne & Co 
Kobbé, Gustav. Signora H. Russell. 
Larned, J. N. A .. c Right and Wrong 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 20 cents. 
Laughlin, Clara E. Stories of Authors’ Loves. 
2 vols. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Laughlin, Clara E The Evolutk n of a Girl's 
ea Fleming H. Revell Co 
Laut, A. C. The Story of the Trapper. D. Ap 
pleton & Co. 
Le Gallienne, Richard. Mr. Sun and Mrs. Moon 
R. H. Russell. 
Leonard, Mary F Mr. Pat's Little Girl. Bos 
ton: The W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 
Liand, Louis. Pages Eparses. Paris: Armand 
Colin. 3 fr. 
Lindsay, Lady. A Christmas Posy. London: Ke- 
gan Paul, Trench, Trtibner & Co. 
Louis, Prof, E. First Manual of Composition 
Revised Macmillan. 60 centre, 
Love Poems of Herrick. (The Lover's Library.) 
Jobo Lane 
Lowell, James Russell. Early Prose Writings 
John Lane. 
Lucas, F. A. Animals before Man in America 
D. Appleton & Co. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. M. Incentives for Life, Personal 
and Public. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 
Lumholtz, C. Unknown Mexico: Five Years’ Ex- 
| meg among the Tribes of the Western 
Sierra Madre, ete. 2 vols. Scribners. $12.00. 
Mann, Dr. G. _ Physiological Histology; Method 
and Theory. Henry Frowde. $5.00. 
Marshall, E. Lizette: A Story of the Latin Quar- 
ter. Lewis, Scribner & Co. 
— A. E. W. The Four Feathers. Macmillan 
1.50, 
Mason, D. G. From Grieg to Brahms: Studies 
of Some Modern Composers and their Art. The 





Outlook Co. $1.50. 

Mathers, John. The History of a. John es 
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burgh: The Irwin Press. 
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Scotland. 2 volumes. Glasgow: James Mac 
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Maud, Constance Elizabeth. The Heroines of Poet 
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Maudsley, Henry. Life in Mind and Conduct. The 
Macmillan Co: $3.50. 

McClure, Alexander K Recollections of Half a 
Century. Salem: Salem Press Co 
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R. Chambers; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Mell, P. H. Biological Laboratory Methods. The 
Macmillan Co. 

Menpes, Dorothy. World Pictures. Illustrations 
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P. Putnam's Sons. 
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THOREA 


By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
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Marble has written with the 
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8vo, illustrated with photogravures. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY announce 


the publication of Volume II of the 


NEW EDITION of 
Chambers’s 





CYCLOPEDIA , 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A history, critical and biographical, of English and American authors. 


Edited by David Patrick. Volume II. 


‘The book in its old form a mine of good things. 
‘* A work it will be an honor and profit to possess. 


"—Chicago Tribune, 


Ready shortly. 


The new edition —vastly richer..""—Mew York Tribune. 


‘‘ Little less than indispensable to all students of literature and without which no library could be said to approach completeness.’’— 


Baltimore Sun. 


‘‘ Humanly powerful, scholarly, well ordered, and splendidly evolved.’’—New York Commercial Advertiser, 


Complete in three imperial octavo volumes of about 800 pages each, lavishly 
and accurately illustrated, stoutly bound. Price $5.00, net, per volume. 


Carriage extra. 


Publishers, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 





Travel. 


To Europe 


With Safety and Speed. 
Average voyage less than 7 days. 


— and Liverpool 


the Palatial Hew Twin Screw 


DOMINION LINE 


Bailing from B. & M. B.BR. Docks as follows 
PION o.oo nck chic cdebsovevdes Wednesday, Dec. 10, af M. 


Baloon rates $50 ree: Third class at low rates. 
BICHARDS, MILLS & CO., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


~~ GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.”’ 


LEYLAND LINE 


Boston—Liverpool—London. 
Immense new steamers. Winter Season. 


First Cabin $50 upwards. Round Trip $90. 





Boston to 


Take one 


* Victorian" 
“Armenian” 
*§ Cestrinn ” .osccesceee Dec. 10 and Jan. 14 
* Kingstonian”’.. Direct to London, Dec. 5 


P. 0, HOUGHTON & CO., Uen’!l Agts., 
Telephone 1359 Main. m5 State Street, Boston. 
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European and American Plan 


The BERKELEY HOTEL 


Boston, 
John A. Sherlock, Proprietor. 


Facing on Berkeley, Boylston, and Providence 
Streeta ; but one block from the far-famed Public 
Gardens and the same distance from Copley 
Square; is but two minutes’ walk from the Art 
Museum and Trinity Church, is directly opposite 
the Institute of Technology, and but five minutes 
to all ae enone. anc the business section. 

Kestaura’ Carte. Dining-Room. Table 
d’héte. © 7 eae Biliiard. Room for Gentlemen. 














Tea Gowns, Negligées. 


Eiderdown Steamer and Bath Wrappers, Kimonas, 
Imported Tea Gowns in Surah and Brocaded Silk, 
Japanese Quilted Silk Peignoirs, 

Zenana Wrappers, 

French Flannel and Cashmere Dressing Sacques, 


Heavy Cotton Shirt Waists, 


White Brocaded Silk Petticoats, Jersey Top Petticoats. 


Droaderay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





LUCA AND ANDREA 


DELLA ROBBIA 


and THEIR SUCCESSORS 
By MAUD CRUTTWELL 


Illustrated with 150 Reproductions. 
perial 8vo, $8.00 net. 

““A conscientious and thorough study of a re- 
markable phase of Florentine Art. The volume is 
a beautiful example of typography, the illustra- 
| tions are lavish and help out well the author's text. 


. All that is ascertainable has been brought 
together 1 in a thoroughly interesting manner.” — 


E.P.DUTTON @CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


Im- 





Bureau for the Correction, Revision, and 
Preparation of MSS. and Proofs. 


MBS, typewritten and revised for pabliostion. Criti- 
cal ing of proofs after they have left printers’ 
hands. Printers who have more proof reading to 
do than they can conveniently handle may brin 
it here to advantage. Printers who have not suf- 
ficient work to employ a reader ey may send 
their reading here in the assurance that it will be done 
accurately and promptly and at reasonable rates. Thirty 
years’ experience, 


TEALL BROS., 110 John St., N. Y, 
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Glowing pen 
pictures of the storied cities 
and venerable cuins of the 


Mediterranean 


Particularly interesting to persons con- 
templating the Mediterranean trip. 


Beautifully illustrated. All Bookstores. 
JAMES POTT & COQ., 
New York. 


A story clothed with a beauty that 
is novel and enjoyable. 


of Many 
Moods 


Pictures in captivating style the first 
production of Romeo and Juliet. 










Any Bookseller. 


JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK. : 


Vivid Personal Glimpses into the Home Life of 
Our Prominent Authors, 


American Authors ) in Their 
Authors . Day \ Homes. 


EDITED BY FRANCIS W. * ~ am 
2 Vols., in box, $2.50 
All’ Goutitelione 


MERICAN History and the 
men who made it. 


Builders of 





the Republic 


Concise, Interesting, Accurate. 
Large 12mo. Illustrated, net $2. 
James Pott & Co., - - New York. 











To see how “‘ the other half lives.’ 


Read 

David 
Warfield’s 
Chetto 
Silhouettes. 


Quaint, Droll, Life-Like, and Characteristic. 
All Bookstores. 














MINENT 
ACTORS 
IN THEIR HOMES. 


With many photos shown for first time, 
Cloth. Net, $1.25. Postage, IIc. 
Any Bookstore. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 


New Yoru. 
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Large sq. 12mo. Cover stamped in full gold. 380 pages. $1.50 net 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


BEASTS OF FOWLS OF 
THE FIELD. THE AIR | 


Large sq. I2mo.: A companion vol- 
344 pages. Beau- umeto “Beasts of | « 
tifully bound and the Field.” 322 
illustrated. $1.75 pages. %= $1.75 


Both books neatly boxed together, $3.50 | : 
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RALPH CONNOR'S NEW BOOK 


Fananctal 
GLENGARRY SCHOOL DAYS 


We buy ont sell bills of exchange and 
ke Cable transfe ‘re of money on Europe 
LETTERS fiat: 
ralia, and South Africa; also mak 
$1.50. At All Bookstores. oll eto tga — Gaaisennetat ae 
CREDIT. Trave ers’ Credit in all part 
Sancti - erase wd ‘ of the world 


International Cheque Certificates of Deposit 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STRE&T, NEW YORK 


NITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
Address M. C., Arlington 


SENT FREE. Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


for THE LIBRARY and for HOLIDAY GIVING 











Each of these Books is fully and richly illustrated. 


UNKNOWN MEXICO 


By CARL LUMHOLTZ 
1100 pages, 530 photographs, 16 color plates. Two volumes $72.00 met. (Carriage extra. ) 


The most important record of exploration and discovery in America for many years. 


THROUCH HIDDEN SHENSI 
By FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. $3.50 met. (Postage 21 cents.) 


“Tt informs us (about China) as we have not before been informed.”—Outlook. 
“A fine piece of literary workmanship and a most delightful narrative of travel.”—-The Nation. 










ACROSS COVETED LANDS 


By A. H. SAVAGE LANDOR 
With 150 photographs by the author. Two volumes. $7.50 met. 


Dealing importantly with Persia and Russian ambitions, it is also a travel work of absorb- 
ing interest, studied with the freshness of view and keenness of observation characteristic 
of Mr. Landor’s former well-known works, and, as in those works, full of unusual incident. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS 


By HENRY NORMAN 
More than 100 illustrations from photographs. $4.00 met. (Postage 26 cents. ) 


“ Of the charm of this book no quotation will convey an idea, nor can we here do justice to 
its importance.”—London Academy. 




















ITALIAN CITIES (New Edition, beautifully illustrated.) 
By E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD 
48 full-page photographs in tint. Two volumes, $5.00 met. 


“It is criticism based on a full technical knowledge, especially of painting, but expressed 
with great literary urbanity and an almost entire absence of strictly technical phraseology.” 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


CROSS COUNTRY WITH HORSE AND HOUND 


By FRANK SHERMAN PEER 
Fully illustrated in color and black and white. $7.00 met. (Postage 27 cents. ) 


NEW YORK SKETCHES 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
Elaborately illustrated by McCarter, Guerin, Shinn, etc. $2.00 met. (Postage 21 cents. ) 


























TWO INVALUABLE BOOKS FOR HOME MAKERS 


The Third Edition with New Illustrations in Color from New | The Standard Work on Colonial Furniture 
Subjects. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE IN AME- 
ORIENTAL RUCS RICA 










By JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD By LUKE VINCENT LOCKWOOD 
With 16 wholly new full-page illustrations of rugs | With 300 illustrations from typical specimens. In 
superbly reproduced in their full Oriental coloring, | one large 8vo volume, in style and binding a com- 
and 16 full-page half-tone plates. Large 8vo, $7.50 | panion to “ Oriental Rugs.” 





$7.50 net. (Postage 60 cents.) 





net. | 
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